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THEODORE WALDMAN 


State University of lowa 


THE concept of the general will and the role of the legislator are central to 


| the political theory of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Both, interestingly enough, 


| have been subject to a variety of interpretations; and, often in the light of 
| these, their author has been judged an extremist; the charges ranging the 
political continuum from totalitarian to democrat.” Although I am sympa- 
| thetic to much that is in Rousseau’s political theory, it is not my primary 
purpose in this paper to fasten yet another label on him or to support a 
previous interpretation. I wish, rather, to develop my own views concern- 
ing some crucial aspects of the features noted above so that they may be 
seen as meaningful and significant. My interpretation will be largely com- 
parative and exegetical. The latter in that I am primarily concerned with 
some particular passages in Rousseau’s text rather than his political theory 
as a whole or the place of those passages in it; comparative in that I shall 
refer to concepts in other, but related disciplines, such as law and moral 
philosophy, which I take to be meaningful, which I claim are analogous to 
Rousseau’s ideas, and, therefore, which I hold provide a basis for under- 
standing them. One last point of introduction: I have not concerned myself 
with the applicability of these aspects of Rousseau’s political theory to 
political practice. This ought to be, of course, a serious concern for any 
political philosopher who analyses a view advanced as one for men to live 
by, but it is not a problem to which I have addressed myself here. It is the 
case, however, that some of the comparative examples to which I have 
turned for clarification of Rousseau’s ideas also illustrate the application 
of similar concepts to practice. (For example, the Supreme Court decision 
referred to later in this paper.) 

The two ideas that I wish to examine are found in Rousseau’s discussion 
of the general will and of the legislator in his Social Contract. The first is 


Re wish to express my appreciation to Mr. Edwin B. Allaire whose stimulating discus- 
sions aided me in formulating this interpretation. I would also like to thank Professor 
Wilfrid Harrison for his valuable suggestions. 

* See, for example, the introduction by Peter Gay to Ernst Cassirer, The Question of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (New York: Columbia, 1954), pp. 4-10. Gay reviews, briefly, many 
of the charges made against Rousseau and his works. 

= Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (1960, 221-230). 
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the clause which occurs in the opening statement of the chapter entitled 
“Whether the General Will Can Err’: ‘. . . the general will is always right 
and ever tends toward the public advantage’.! The second concerns his 
view of the legislator as the constitution-maker of the state. Before discuss- 
ing these, however, I would like to say a few words about Rousseau’s con- 
cept of the general will. In the opening chapters of Book II of The Social 
Contract, he argues that sovereignty is both inalienable and indivisible; 
and although this gives us only a clue as to the meaning of the term ‘general’ 
in the phrase ‘general will’, I hope that it will be of some use to us in 
examining the above clause. All those who are members of the association 
(political body, community, public, or civil state) make up the sovereign in 
his theory. They properly, in certain circumstances, have decisions to make 
and ought not to delegate this function to any other group or individual; 
furthermore, when acting as members of the association their decision 
must be taken as that of the entire civil body and not merely a segment. 
They by right may participate in any decisions of the association; for any 
attempt to exclude a member would, according to Rousseau, destroy the 
general character of the will of the association. The will of the association 
is expressed as a political decision arrived at by the members when they 
are concerned with any problem that affects them as an association; these 
problems and their attempted solutions are held to be in the public interest. 
If the decisions arrived at were solely in the interests of a few or even of the 
majority as such, then they would not be expressions of the general will. It 
is possible for this to occur even if all who are members of the association 
take an active part in the decision. For when all act in order to solve a 
problem their decision is not necessarily coincident with the general will, 
i.e. it is not always in the public interest. Without attempting at this time to 
clarify these terms any further, we can say that the expression of the general 
will at least ought not to exclude any of those who are members of the asso- 
ciation, and that that expression must be in the public interest rather than 
in the interests of a few. Rousseau’s use of the phrase ‘general will’ has both 
moral and political or legal connotations. It appears fair to say that such 
moral concepts as public spiritedness and love of community play crucial 
roles in his attempt to argue for the public nature of the general will. 

' This particular passage has occupied the attention of many who have written on 
Rousseau’s political theory. It would be impracticable to attempt an exhaustive list, but 
some of the better known and more interesting examinations in English are: Bernard 
Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the State (London: MacMillan, 1951), chap. v; 
Charles W. Hendel, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Moralist, vol. ii (London: Oxford, 1934), 
chap. xix; C. E. Vaughan, ed., The Political Writings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, V0l. | 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1915), pp. 27-32; Ernest H. Wright, The Meaning of 
Rousseau (Oxford, 1929), pp. 77-79; F. A. Taylor, ‘A Note on Rousseau, Contrat Social, 
Book II, Chapter 3’, in Mind, lix (Jan. 1950), pp. 82-84. It is beyond the scope of this 


paper to discuss critically these interpretations of Rousseau. I believe that my own differs 
from all of them significantly. 
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With the above in mind, we can turn now to a discussion of that aspect 
of the general will mentioned above, to wit: ‘. . . the general will is always 
right and ever tends toward the public advantage’. It is my belief that a 
successful analysis of this would clear up some of the misunderstanding 
(perhaps some of the vitriol) that exists regarding this key notion in Rous- 
seau’s political philosophy. The terms ‘right’ and ‘public advantage’ are 
obviously of major importance. In the French text Rousseau’s expression 
is‘... la volonté générale est toujours droite et tend toujours a l’utilité 
publique . . .’.! ‘Droit’ is one of those terms which can be misleading. ‘Right’ 
or ‘law’ is, perhaps, the best rendition of it in English, if we keep in mind 
that the term is not to mean the opposite of ‘mistake’ in the sense of ‘poor 
judgment’ or ‘factually incorrect’. Obviously ‘law’ has none of these con- 
notations as far as its antonyms are concerned, whereas ‘right’ may lend 
itself to such an interpretation. I mention this only in that some comments 
upon Rousseau’s statement lead one to think that he is being understood 


| as if he had said that the general will is never mistaken, &c. Perhaps the 


translation ‘the general will is always law . . .” would lead to fewer puzzles 
in trying to understand what Rousseau is saying. In many ways those 
among the Anglo-Americans who have argued against Rousseau as well 
as some who have defended him seem to interpret him as if he had used 
‘a toujours raison’ instead of ‘est toujours droite’. ‘Utilité’ is often trans- 
lated in English versions as ‘advantage’; perhaps the English ‘utility’, 
‘benefit’, or, as I shall try to show, ‘good’ would be less misleading. In 
attempting to explicate these terms (as mentioned earlier) I shall make use 
of several concepts from related areas of philosophical and political dis- 
course, such as the right and the good in moral philosophy, the political 
notion of constitutionality and wise or foolish laws, and lastly, by analogy, 
some of the activities of judge and jury during a trial. 

It will be helpful during the following analysis if we keep in mind 


Rousseau’s comment in his introductory note to Book I of The Social 
Contract: 


It is my wish to inquire whether it be possible, within the civil order, to discover 
a legitimate and stable basis of Government. This I shall do by considering 
human beings as they are and laws as they might be. I shall attempt, throughout 
my investigations, to maintain a constant connexion between what right permits 


and interest demands, in order that no separation may be made between justice 
and utility. 


In this comment also Rousseau’s expression ‘ce que le droit permet’, for 


' Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Du Contrat Social, introduction, notes et commentaire par 
Maurice Halbwachs (Aubier: Editions Montaigne, 1943), p. 145. 

* Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract in Social Contract, ed. by Sir Ernest 
Barker (New York: Oxford, 1948), p. 169. 
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the above reasons, might well be translated ‘what law (or the law) permits’, 
As noted, ‘right’ and ‘utility’ are key terms in Rousseau’s difficult statement 
about the general will, but his discussion in that short chapter supplies us 
with a guide for understanding his use of the first term. It seems fair to say 
that he is struggling with divergent aspects of the concepts of the will of all 
and the general will. As was stated, the two are not necessarily coincidental 
in his system, for, given one of the practical problems of sovereignty as it is 
set up in The Social Contract, i.e. by what procedure is the general will to 
be expressed, a decision by all (or put negatively and perhaps more accu- 
rately in terms of the theoretical conditions for attaining the general will, 
a decision so reached that none who is a member is excluded) which is a 
necessary condition for attaining the general will, is not always a sufficient 
condition; for in expressing their will—in coming to a decision—the 
citizens do not always act in the public interest, human nature being what 
it is. Rousseau feels that the idea of a common interest is seen in opposition 
to individual interests; that if the latter did not exist society would be auto- 
matic and politics not be an art.! For him, that art (as expressed in The 
Social Contract) consists of working out some means by which the common 
interest can be found. 

He believed that it was possible to set up a constitution by which it would 
be more likely that the will of all would be in the interest of all. To accom- 
plish this these rules of order, if I may so designate the constitution, should 
be so devised that the following requisites for proper acts of the sovereign 
most likely would be fulfilled. These requisites are (a) that the sovereign 
people engage in deliberation, (b) that so engaged they be adequately 
informed, and (c) that they reach a decision free from partisan persuasion, 
ie. ‘. . . if no means existed by which the citizens could communicate one 
with another’? If these can be maintained then the will of all, as far as is 
humanly possible, will be in agreement with the general will. Rousseau 
pays tribute to the achievements of Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, and Servius, 
all of whom attempted to set up rules of order (i.e. constitutions) which 
made those requisites feasible, and, hence, made expressions of the general 
will more probable. Now I propose to interpret Rousseau’s notion of right 
in terms of constitutional laws; if they are adhered to, and apparently he 
presumes this, then the general will is always right, i.e. the decision reached 
is done so according to the laws; it is reached as it ought to be reached.’ 
Recall that Rousseau was to discuss laws as they might be—in this context, 
they are always right qua laws. With regard to the Congress of the United 
States, when the acts of this legislative body are performed in accordance 


' Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract in Social Contract, ed. by Sit Ernest 
Barker (New York: Oxford, 1948), footnote 2, p. 194. 2 Loc. cit. 

> This usage, with proper emendations, accords with that suggested by Sir W. David Ross 
in The Right and the Good (London: Oxford, 1955), p. 4. 
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with, or are not incompatible with the fundamental laws of the land (i.e. 
the Constitution) they are proclaimed ‘laws’; the acts, in other words, are 
constitutional. Of such acts it may be said, “They are always right.’ If this 
language were transferred to that of the game of chess, we might say that 
if the game is played according to the rules, the moves performed are 
always right. 

Rousseau’s criteria, or requisites, might profitably be compared to the 
advice contained in the admonition often given to a jury by a judge in the 
American system of law. The admonition is usually given to the jury at the 
start of the trial and, if the trial takes more than one day, before the jury 
retires for the night. The Code of Iowa provides a typical statement of the 
admonition as it applies to both criminal and civil cases. 


The jury, whether permitted to separate or kept together in charge of sworn 
officers, must be admonished by the court that it is their duty not to permit any 
person to speak or to communicate with them on any subject connected with the 
trial, and that they should not converse among themselves on any subject con- 
nected with the trial, or form or express any opinion thereon, until the cause is 
finally submitted to them.! 


In civil cases the admonition is quite similar to this, and contains the 
additional charge: 


(6) On final submission, the jury shall retire for deliberation, and be kept 
together in charge of an officer until they agree on a verdict or are discharged by 
the court. Such officer must not suffer any communication to be made to them, 
nor make any himself, except to ask them if they have agreed upon a verdict, 


) unless by order of court; nor communicate to any person the state of their 


deliberations, or the verdict agreed upon before it is rendered.’ 


It can readily be seen that Rousseau’s requisites and the court’s advice 
have, in essence, the same meaning. Without discussing whether the deci- 
sion of the jury has difficulties similar to those of the sovereign people— 
e.g. is the will of all the same as the general will?, &c.—we can see in the 
admonition given an attempt by the court to provide those conditions 
which will make an impartial, unbiased verdict more probable. By acting 
according to these directions, the jury is acting (performing its duty) as it 
ought, which is all that can be hoped for among mortals. In such a case, 
using the term ‘right’ as designating such an action by a group of human 
beings, we can say that their decision (or act) is right. If we are speaking of 
such decisions as they ought to be performed, then, in the language of 
moral philosophy, it is correct to say that all such acts are right. The 
decision of a jury made according to these directions then is always right, 


1 Towa Code (Charles W. Barlow, ed., 1958), v. 2, § 780.21. 
? Ibid., Rules of Civil Procedure, § 199. 
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and it is quite consistent with Rousseau’s language to so interpret his 
phrase, ‘the general will is always right . . .’. 

Rousseau had also claimed that the general will ever tends towards the 
public advantage or utility. This part of his statement, I believe, emphasizes 
Rousseau’s declared intention to treat human beings as they are—for their 
acts, even as a sovereign people, do not always achieve that for which they 
were intended. Hence, they are not always good, i.e. the consequences of 
the act (which, if successful, would solve the public problem and, ipso facto, 
be in the common interest) are only probably desirable and not necessarily 
so. The sovereign people in their deliberations are not always correct as to 
what must be done in the way of legislation to meet their nation’s needs; 
future events may indicate that the legislation was inadequate, that changes 
are in order. Human judgment is, after all, not infallible. It is my contention 
that Rousseau sharply distinguishes here the rightness of an act from its 
consequences. If performed according to the rules it is right; its conse- 
quences, however, tend to be (are probably) advantageous. Rousseau 
evidently believed that the best way that humans could be governed was 
for the governed, disciplined by rules of order, to govern themselves. The 
consequences of their acts as a sovereign people would most probably be 
to their own benefit since it is likely that they would know what this was 
better than anyone else. A very important part of the task of the legislator, 
as I shall point out, is concerned with determining the capabilities of the 
people. In framing a constitution he can then provide them with those laws 
which, if adhered to by them when they make decisions, will probably lead 
to good consequences. 

In passing, it is of some interest to note that this interpretation of 
Rousseau is compatible with that which sees him as a precursor to the 
modern moral philosophers who are grouped together as deontologists, 
formalists, or intuitionists, e.g. Kant, Prichard, and Ross, all of whom 
distinguish sharply between the rightness of an act and its consequences 
(not that they all use ‘the right’ and ‘the good’ as their distinguishing 
terms). 

The legal and political concepts noted earlier are also of benefit in this 
part of the interpretation of Rousseau. We pointed out that there is a sense 
of ‘constitutional’ which corresponds to Rousseau’s use of ‘right’; it is also 
the case that the courts have distinguished between constitutional acts and 
wise or foolish acts. The latter apparently applies to the consequences of 
an act, or, to use our parlance, ‘whether or not it is a good act’. This is illus- 
trated clearly in the following excerpt from the decision of Chief Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone in Hirabayashi v. United States: 


Since the Constitution commits to the Executive and to Congress the exercise 
of the war power in all the vicissitudes and conditions of warfare, it has neces- 
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sarily given them wide scope for the exercise of judgment and discretion in deter- 
mining the nature and extent of the threatened injury or danger and in the 
selection of the means for resisting it. ... Where, as they did here, the conditions 
call for the exercise of judgment and discretion and for the choice of means by 
those branches of the government on which the constitution has placed the 
responsibility of war-making, it is not for any court to sit in review of the wisdom 
of their action or substitute its judgment for theirs.’ 


The Court refused to judge whether the actions taken by General DeWitt 
after Pearl Harbor were wise or not; their only concern as a court was with 
the constitutionality of such acts—were they performed according to the 
fundamental laws of the land? The courts are usually extremely reluctant 
to review facts in a case; that is the major task of the jury, whereas their 
major interest is in questions of procedure. Again to use our parlance, 
where there is no question of procedure, legislation or executive action is 
presumed right. 

The reference to the actions of a jury made earlier has, of course, its 
counterpart here. We noted that there are requisites which must be fulfilled 
if the jury’s decision is to be correct, but from this it does not follow that 
all such correct (or right) decisions are wise (or good), i.e. that those who 
are guilty are always so found and those who are innocent always released. 
To paraphrase Rousseau, we might say that the judgment of the jury is 
always right and ever tends towards the punishment of the guilty and the 
protection of the innocent. (This, if we speak of decisions as they ought to 
be reached and men as they are.) And, of course, this distinction would also 
apply to the example of a chess game cited above. The moves performed 
according to the rules are right, but they are not always good (i.e. well 
executed, strategic, &c.). 

Rousseau saw quite clearly that if men are to govern themselves they 
must do so according to rules of order; that such rules are a ‘guarantee’ of 
the impartiality and legality of an act, and furthermore would most prob- 
ably bring about the desired ends of that act and, hence, tend to the public 
utility. His statement as so interpreted is stripped of odium. Instead he has 
made an important distinction, one insisted upon by many writers in moral, 
political, and legal philosophy. In the courtroom as well as in the halls of 
Congress the chances of an act having desirable consequences are enhanced 
by the rules of order which govern those who are empowered to make these 
decisions. 

In the light of the above, Rousseau’s chapter on the legislator com- 
plements his views on the general will. Since society is not automatic and 
politics is an art, he believed as did Plato in The Laws that a constitution- 


' Documents of American History, Henry Steele Commager, ed. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1949), Doc. No. 549, p. 653. 
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maker is needed if men are to govern themselves well. It is not an easy task 
to set up a constitution; it calls for genius. That is why Rousseau pays such 
tribute to Lycurgus, Solon, &c. 

In Book II, chapters vi-x, Rousseau points out the difficulties which must 
be overcome if the people are to govern themselves well. The genius of the 
law-maker is seen (at least partially) in his ability to estimate the maturity 
of the nation, so that in designing a constitution for them he can provide 
those laws which will permit them to enact legislation in their interest. It is, 
of course, in this way that justice and interest will both be served. The 
legislator’s ability is further demonstrated in his constant attention to the 
establishment of public spiritedness, love of community, and those other 
manners, mores, and customs which reflect the maturity of a people. Thus 
by combining his skill as a maker of constitutions with his insights into 
human nature, the legislator sets the ground by which a people may express 
themselves according to laws which they have adopted for purposes with 
which they are concerned. In such a context we can say that the general will 
is always right (law, &c.) and ever tends towards the public advantage 
(good, benefit, interest, &c.). The formal nature of the laws has been 
matched, as it were, with the peculiarities and abilities of a particular 
people. It is obvious, if Rousseau is read carefully, that he is aware of the 
dangers that may be present in the view that a law-maker should prepare 
the way for a people to act for themselves. He states: 


The Legislator must, in every way, be an extraordinary figure in the State. He is 
so by reason of his genius, and no less so by that of his office. He is neither magis- 
trate nor sovereign. His function is to constitute the State, yet in its Constitution 
it has no part to play. It exists in isolation, and is superior to other functions, 
having nothing to do with the governance of men. For if it be true that he who 
commands men should not ordain laws, so, too, he who ordains laws should be 
no longer in a position to command men. Were it otherwise, the laws, mere minis- 
ters to his passions, would often do no more than perpetuate his acts of injustice, 
nor could he ever avoid the danger that his views as a man might detract from 
the sanctity of his work.! 


The legislator is not, strictly speaking, a member of the state. (Rousseau 
again shows his indebtedness to Plato and Machiavelli, both of whom 
reserved to a foreigner the task of setting up a constitution for the state.) 
He is outside the community, and once his task is done he should retire from 
the political scene. Not only is he not supposed to engage in commanding 
men, but his suggested constitution can only be put into operation after 
having been accepted by the sovereign people. Rousseau states this in 
various parts of The Social Contract. He also insists that the law-maker 


* Rousseau, op. cit., p. 206. ? Ibid., pp. 206, 219. 
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should have no legislative rights in the state; in fact, since sovereignty is 
most clearly expressed through legislative acts, and since sovereignty is 
inalienable, the people cannot divest themselves of it. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that the legislator will come from the people; in that case when his 
work is done he returns to the people as one of them, as an equal. In 
American political history, that series of events which most resembles that 
of which Rousseau speaks was the Philadelphia convention to revise the 
Articles of Confederation. After the convention ended, the delegates pre- 
sented to the people (and the several states) a new constitution for their 
ratification. Those who presented it had acted, in a manner of speaking, 
extra-legally; for as law-makers they were outside the state which, if suc- 
cessful, their constitution would set up. They were not, furthermore, given 
a privileged status (by law) in that new nation; but rather returned to the 
people as equals to argue for the acceptance of that document. They hoped 
that the new constitution was better suited to the people, and that, as such, 
it would more likely bring about beneficial results. 

In summary it seems fair to say that for Rousseau the concept of law has 
at least two significant aspects. In the first place the laws provide the frame- 
work within which a people who are politically capable become disciplined 
and civilized. For Rousseau this means that men who outside the state 
act according to human nature in terms of self-interest and anarchically, 
must learn to act according to rules of behaviour, that is, they can no longer 
do as they please. Not only must they curb their desires, but, if society 
is to endure, at times they must act altruistically. Furthermore, if one is a 
member of a political order, then one ought to act in terms of the rules of 
that order. This is the key to becoming civilized. It is within this context 
that the moral notion of right is appropriate; for it is not a feature of human 
action where there are no rules. Rousseau in addition holds that the con- 
sequences of a man’s act, when that act is performed in accordance with 
tules, shift, as it were; that is, they no longer serve merely his private 
interests, but the public interest. For the rules which now govern those 
actions are rules which do much to bind a people into a political associa- 
tion; hence, the actions which those people perform will have consequences 
which affect them as members of the association. The first significant aspect 
of the concept of law then is that of rules of order, i.e. a constitution or 
law of the land which makes expressions of the general will possible and 
which justifies their rightness or lawfulness. 

The second significant aspect is to be understood as positive law; that is, 
acts of the sovereign performed constitutionally, which aim at the solution 
of public problems. These acts, as we have seen, are expressions of the 
general will. To repeat, then, acts of the people performed according to a 

constitution which is designed for their special characteristics are always 
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right (law) and ever tend towards the public good. By setting up constitu- 
tions, by developing public spiritedness and love of the community, by 
acting in concord in terms of these, men can at least approach the status of 
moral creatures rather than that of brutes. This, I believe, was the dream 
Rousseau had. 
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RAMSAY MACDONALD AND BRITAIN’S 
DOMESTIC POLITICS AND FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, 1919-1931: 


A STUDY BASED ON MACDONALD’S LETTERS 
TO AN AMERICAN FRIEND 


M. S. VENKATARAMANI?! 


Few British political leaders in recent decades have been the subject of 
such fierce controversy as James Ramsay MacDonald. Many biographies 
and autobiographies of his Labour Party colleagues have depicted him in 
such unfavourable colours that one wonders why all those worthy persons 
permitted a man with so many alleged failings to remain for years as their . 
acknowledged leader and their chosen nominee for the Prime Ministership 
of the nation. An adequate biography of MacDonald based on his per- 
sonal papers has not so far appeared. Indeed Hugh Dalton has expressed 
doubts whether such papers are in existence.? Because of the virtual non- 
availability of MacDonald’s papers some historians have tended to accept 
the statements—many of them uncorroborated—made by his unfriendly 
former colleagues. It is not argued by the author of this article that the 
views and interpretations of these writers are wholly or even partly wrong. 
It is only submitted that the materials have not yet become available on 
which a more balanced interpretation of MacDonald’s life and work can v 
be attempted. The present study is a very small effort in this direction. It is 
based on letters that MacDonald wrote to Oswald Garrison Villard, editor | 
of the Nation, an independent political weekly published from New York.’ 
MacDonald was one of the regular contributors to the Nation on British 

* Dr. Venkataramani is Head of the Department of American History and Institutions 
at the Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi, India. 

* Hugh Dalton, ‘1931’, Political Quarterly, xxix (Oct.Dec. 1958). Dalton made the 
comment in a critical review of R. Bassett’s Nineteen Thirty-One (London, 1958). Bassett’s 


work, which is very friendly to MacDonald, does not offer any previously unpublished 
personal letters of the British leader. 

> The papers of Oswald Garrison Villard are now in the custody of the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. The writer is grateful to the 
authorities of the Library for permitting him to consult the papers and to quote extracts 
from letters written by Villard. The writer is also thankful to Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
giving him permission to quote from letters written to Villard by his father, J. Ramsay 

acDonald. 


Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (1960, 231-249). 
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political developments. A warm attachment developed between the two 
men to which the letters bear ample testimony. MacDonald regarded 
Villard as ‘a very much valued friend’ and he wrote to him without much 
noticeable reserve or restraint. The letters cover the period 1919-36. 


In 1918, in what came to be known as a ‘Khaki Election’, the Coalition 
led by Lloyd George secured a great triumph at the polls. The Labour 
Party’s vote increased from 400,000 in 1910 to about 2-4 million. With a 
representation of 59 M.P.s, the party was the largest Opposition group in 
the new Parliament. However, most of the outstanding leaders of the party 
were defeated and among these was Ramsay MacDonald. While his record 
of courageous opposition to British entry into the war and subsequent 
advocacy of non-vindictive peace terms won for him greater stature in his 
own party, it had laid him wide open to misrepresentation. 

MacDonald was seriously perturbed by the apparent lack of serious 
purpose among the rulers of the country, as well as among the people, in 
the months that followed. He was unhappy over the speculation and 
extravagance that characterized the short-lived boom of 1919-20 and was 
convinced that Britain was passing through a very critical stage in her 
history. In a letter to his American friend MacDonald wrote: 


We go through chaos, unsettlement, disorganisation as carelessly as did our 
people in Noah’s time. The months ahead threaten real famine but few worry 
about it. There is plenty of paper money about and all our standards of exchange 
are upset. Value is now never thought of. People just spend money whilst they 
have it. Extravagance is everywhere, both in private and public life. Nor is there 
much change in the public mind. True, the people turn against the Government 
but they do so in exactly the same spirit of irrationality as they showed last 
December when they put it into power. There is no facing of facts, no gathering 
determination to accept the sacrifices and inconveniences through which alone 
we must go to reach happier times.’ 


What then needed to be done if Britain were to be saved? MacDonald's 
prognostication on this subject is significant, especially in view of subse- 
quent events in his own career. Even as early as 1919 MacDonald appears 
to have harboured the conviction that when national well-being was in 
jeopardy, all men of goodwill should be ready to co-operate to promote 
national unity. ‘I am not at all sure,’ he wrote, ‘but that we shall soon reach 
a new stage when there will be an attempt made to form a combination of 
men of spirit.’* This was not merely a privately held opinion that he could 
confide only to a close friend; MacDonald expressed similar views in an 


* MacDonald to Villard, 4 Sept. 1919, Villard Papers. In many of his hand-written letters 
MacDonald has used the symbol ‘&’ to represent the word ‘and’. In all such cases the present 
writer has substituted the word for the symbol. 2 Ibid. 
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article that he contributed to the Nation. Advocating a ‘true policy of 
national unity’, he asserted that the ‘cdoperation that is required is that of 
honest and responsible men, holding different views, putting their ideas 
into a common pool, fighting out their differences under conditions which 
will not damage national well-being’.’ He clearly did not imply that such 


a ‘combination of men of spirit, and intelligence’ would have to emerge, 


exclusively from out of the Labour Party. Indeed MacDonald had a poor 
opinion of the calibre of the party’s parliamentary leadership. He was of 
the view that even the return of Arthur Henderson to Parliament in a by- 
election did not significantly change the situation. Indeed he felt that 
Henderson’s electoral campaign was a rather poor performance. 


Henderson has been elected for Widnes without much doubt. But the contest 
has been anything but encouraging. He asked for confidence on the ground that 
he went to Russia opposed to Stockholm and got converted there, that he was 
empowered to turn Buchanan out of Petrograd but did not do so, that he returned 
still willing that the Labour Party should remain in official association with the 
Government, he continuing as a member of the Cabinet; and during the fight the 
colours used were a combination of Liberal and Labour. Many of our men were 
very disgusted, but they worked their hardest making the best of a bad job.” 


‘Everyone who is friendly to the Labour Party becomes more and more 
concerned with the inefficiency of its Parliamentary representation’, Mac- 


4 


Donald wrote to Villard in May 1920.3 He reported that a committee con-” 


sisting of William Brace, J. H. Thomas, and a few others had been set up 
to inquire into the situation. 


They asked me to interview them and begged me to come in and lead them 
from outside first of all, but going to the House everyday and discussing business 


' J. R. MacDonald, ‘Great Britain’s Political Chaos’, Nation (New York), cix (8 Nov. 
1919), p. 585. The article was dated 15 Sept. 1919. 

* MacDonald to Villard, 4 Sept. 1919. After the fall of the Tsarist régime in Russia, a 
committee of Socialists belonging to neutral nations intensified their demand for the con- 
vocation of an International Socialist Conference at Stockholm to be attended by delegates 
from all belligerent nations. The conference was to agree on peace terms which the delegates 
were to press on their respective governments. MacDonald enthusiastically favoured the 
move, Arthur Henderson, who was deputed on a special mission to Russia by the British 
Cabinet, became convinced that the proposed Stockholm Conference would be valuable in 
promoting the peace movement within Germany itself. While his advocacy of British par- 
ticipation in the proposed conference was endorsed by the Labour Party, it received no 
support from the Government. The attitude of the Government was one of the main 
reasons for Henderson’s resignation from the Cabinet. The British Ambassador in Petro- 
grad during Henderson’s visit was Sir George Buchanan. In view of Buchanan’s record of 
close association with the Tsarist Court, the Cabinet had contemplated his return to 
England in order to facilitate Henderson’s negotiations with the new Russian Government. 
Henderson decided, on the basis of his discussions with Russian leaders, that Buchanan 
eo remain in his post. See George Buchanan, My Mission to Russia (London, 1923), 
i. 142-7, 

* MacDonald to Villard, 26 May 1920. G. D. H. Cole expressed similar views con- 
cerning the quality of Labour’s parliamentary team in 1920. G. D. H. Cole, A History of 
the Labour Party from 1914 (London, 1948), p. 85. 
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with them. As soon as their decision was known, wires began to be pulled and 
when the report came before the full Party meeting a final decision was post- 
poned till after the recess next week. Henderson and one or two other Trade 
Union leaders, whilst admitting their own inabilities, are afraid that such a 
change as this would mean that they could no longer even nominally hold the 
place of leaders. These small jealousies threaten to keep the Party paralysed. 
What will happen I do not know as I am keeping severely out of the cliques and 
the consultations. I made certain conditions the chief of which was that I should 
have a pretty free hand in strengthening the representation of the Party by 
securing that a better type of candidate should be run at bye-elections.’ 


MacDonald said that it was sad that ‘small personal vanities’ should 
stand in the way of the progress of the party and added that active party 
men inside and outside the House of Commons would not accept ‘the 
present uninspiring lead’. Among the men who were determined to make 
a change were Brace and Thomas. 


The opposition is, however, very firmly entrenched in official positions. I have 
been told that Henderson and Clynes are preparing a scheme which they are to 
send to me in the hope that I may agree to it, but what it is I do not know and 
I have declined to discuss it until it is formally sent to me. I think the summer 
will show some changes and the issues are far too great for my friends and myself 
to stand on punctilio. We shall insist upon guarantees of efficiency and if we get 
them we shall go in. If not thc position will have to remain as it is and we shall 
carry on our work.? 


MacDonald referred again in somewhat despondent terms to the Labour 
Party when he touched on the subject in a letter two months later. 


Labour here grows—fitfully, but it grows. It often depresses me however with 
its petty jealousies and incompetence. That is perhaps an inevitable stage and it 
is perhaps the doom of those of us who belong to the older generation not to live 
through it. May our children be happier.’ 


MACDONALD’S VIEWS ON DIRECT ACTION 


MacDonald was unhappy about the sentiment in favour of “Direct action 
and Bolshevist methods’ among ‘important sections of our more active 
men’. He firmly believed that the activities of the ‘direct actionists’ were 
inimical to political action by the Labour Party.‘ He had little enthusiasm 


* MacDonald to Villard, 26 May 1920. 

? Ibid. William Brace, a former miner from South Wales, had served as Under-Secretary 
at the Home Office in the Coalition Government. J. H. Thomas was general secretary of 
the National Union of Railwaymen during 1918-31. Brace and Thomas were among the 
handful of prominent Labour members who succeeded in retaining their seats in the 
election of 1918. 

> MacDonald to Villard, 20 Aug. 1920. 

* MacDonald to Villard, 4 Sept. 1919. 
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then organized the Communist Party of Great Britain. 


Ihave no love intellectually for Moscow: I have no love for the weak men who 
use revolution for platform purposes (I am not thinking of Russians but of some 
of our own people). Sovietism has split our Socialist movement for the time 
being, but how near the middle the split is remains to be seen. I am more anxious 
to get Labour to make up its mind as to where it is going and use its brains rather 
than its tongue in getting there.! 


MacDonald felt reinforced in his conviction regarding the futility of 
‘direct action’ as a result of the failure of the projected joint strike of the 
‘Triple Alliance’ of miners, railwaymen, and transport workers in April 
1921. ‘I have never felt so humiliated at being in a fiasco’, he wrote to 
Villard, two days after “Black Friday’. 


... [ have never had to do with a more senseless affair and the blame is as 
heavy upon the Left as upon the Right. It is a warning for us not to be diverted 
from our road by the frenzied gesticulations and perorations which sections make 
and offer as spirit and reason. It is too soon yet to say what the result is to be. 
The poor miner is left in the lurch and the bonds of confidence in Labour are 
dangerously strained. . . . For the moment our own doorstep rose up and eclipsed 
Ireland, Europe and the world as the moon did the sun in the middle of the 


events, but now we shall begin to look abroad again and derive what comfort we 
can from the desolation.? 


THE IRISH QUESTION “ 


MacDonald discussed in three letters to his friend during 1920-1 the 
implications of developments in Ireland to Britain and the Labour Party. 
The year 1920 was a tragic one for Ireland, marked by the grim violence of 
the R.A. and the Black and Tans. MacDonald watched warily the suc- 
cessive moves made by Lloyd George towards a solution of the Irish tangle, 
culminating in the dramatic invitation by the Prime Minister to De Valera 
to visit London for a conference. In a letter written to Villard while the 
conference was in progress in London in July 1921, MacDonald expressed 
his misgivings concerning the Labour Party’s prospects if the talks failed 
and a General Election ensued in Britain: 


We are all very much interested in the Irish settlement, but it is impossible to 


‘ MacDonald to Villard, 20 Aug. 1920. 

* MacDonald to Villard, 17 Apr. 1921. For an account of the circumstances leading to 
Black Friday’, see Cole, op. cit., pp. 114-17. The episode, as Cole points out, brought ‘an 
epoch in the Labour Movement’s history to an end’. ‘Direct action’ disappeared for some 
time from the scene and ‘there was widespread disillusionment and anger’. Villard wrote 
to MacDonald that he had not seen anything more sickening for a long while than the 
collapse of the Triple Alliance. ‘It makes it pretty hard to keep up one’s faith to have 
things like that happen.’ Villard to MacDonald, 23 May 1921. 


' for the Russian Communists or their British sympathizers who had just “ 
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say whether we ought to hope or not. . . . The mercurial temperament of our 
Prime Minister is probably at the moment in favour of peace, especially if he is 
still under the influence of Smuts. Two years ago he was a mere puppet in the 
hands of that blackguard Hughes of Austraiia; but Hughes has been snuffed out. 
Should there be a complete failure, I should not at all be surprised if a General 
/Election came, and once again all sorts of wide views regarding both national 
and international policy will be swept off the stage by the passionate prejudices 
that can be raised against an independent Ireland. We will not have an election, 
we will only have a referendum, which will settle one subject but also will give a 
Government another lease of life for three or four years. This is what makes me 
/very much doubt sometimes whether we can save democracy. It is so easy for the 
political blackguard and charlatan to misuse its machinery.' 


As the negotiations continued, MacDonald noted with concern the 
steadily growing public support for Lloyd George. He wrote to Villard in 
November 1921 that a General Election was not impossible and if one 
, were held the Labour Party would be seriously handicapped. If the issue 
before the electorate was whether Ireland should be allowed to become an 
independent republic or not Lloyd George ‘will sweep the country once 
more’. MacDonald added that if the Prime Minister was thwarted by Ulster 
he might appeal for a majority that would give Ulster notice that it should 
adopt a reasonable attitude to the rest of Ireland. ‘In that event the issues 
will be confused. We shall not be able to fight him and it will be rather 
difficult to draw clear lines of division. What will happen under such cit- 
cumstances is hard to foretell.’ 


THE WASHINGTON DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


As a sincere believer in the futility of war and the danger of piling up 
armaments, MacDonald was a fervent advocate of disarmameat. However, 
he had little faith in the devotion of Lloyd George to the cause of dis- 
armament and consequently he did not expect any far-reaching results to 
flow from the international conference on disarmament that began its 
session in Washington in November 1921. Writing to Villard two days 
before the conference opened, MacDonald said that many people in Britain 
expected a great deal from the conference ‘in the ordinary ignorant and 
pious way’. 

They do not understand the issues nor the possibilities, but from their hearts 
they say quite sincerely: ‘This is another attempt to disarm’; and the futilities cf 
that feeling are well illustrated in the silly letter that well-intentioned women 
have sent round the country asking equally well-intentioned people to send post 


* MacDonald to Villard, 20 July 1921. For a succinct account of the developments and 
of the role of Smuts, see C. L. Mowat, Britain Between the Wars 1918-1940 (Chicago, 
1955), pp. 84 ff. 2 MacDonald to Villard, 9 Nov. 1921. 
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cards to Mr. Lloyd George praying for God-speed to his mission. Instead of 
saying in a hard, intelligent way: This man and his policy has [sic] brought us to 
the verge of ruin, it says: Behold, he is becoming aware of the evils of the day; 
let us pray for him. There is no will left in these days of physical and moral 
exhaustion.’ 


al LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 


The Coalition headed by Lloyd George fell in October 1922, and the 

, | Conservative Government led by Bonar Law that took its place called for 

ie | the dissolution of Parliament. In the General Election that followed the _ 
ne | Labour Party made significant gains and returned 142 members. Mac-“ 
Donald was one of the successful candidates and was elected Leader of the 
" Labour Party in Parliament by a narrow majority over J. R. Clynes. It was 
an important landmark in his career because he became Leader of His” 
Majesty’s Opposition and thus prospective Prime Minister. His friend 
Villard ‘literally shouted with glee’ when he heard the news. ‘I need hardly 
tell you’, wrote Villard, ‘how ardently I pray for your complete success in 
your leadership of the Opposition and how I rejoice that the feeble labor 
" leadership of the last Parliament has thus been supplanted. . . . Again my 
\d heartiest congratulations but not only to you, I congratulate England.’? 
MacDonald replied that he believed that he had inherited ‘the most inter- 
esting, the most difficult, and the most killing job in Europe’. The grave 
doubts that he had harboured earlier concerning the quality of Labour’s 
parliamentary team and its leadership now vanished completely. He said 
that it was conceded by old Parliamentarians of all parties that the Labour 
contingent under his leadership was ‘the best team that has appeared in“ 
Parliament’. It was more united than he had ever known the Labour Party 
up § to be, but, as he had expected, the press was doing ‘its damned best’ to 
et, } ‘cheapen and weaken’ the party. ‘My real difficulty’, MacDonald added, ‘is 
lis- | that with a very small income I have stepped into a job that has never been 
to F filled before by any one who had not a command of much money; and also 
its | that whereas my predecessors inherited secretaries and a going machine, I 
ays f inherited nothing and am having to make everything.” 


ne 
ue 
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OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR BY FRANCE 


MacDonald led a vigorous attack on the foreign policy of the Bonar Law 
arts } Ministry, especially in respect of relations with France and Germany. He 
was greatly shocked by the Poincaré Government’s occupation of the Ruhr- 
in January 1923. ‘It is no longer a local movement. It is the complete 


\ ‘ 


ost F resuscitation of militarism in Europe. France has now taken the place we 
d : 

hon Ibid. 2 Villard to MacDonald, 12 Dec. 1922. 

‘ MacDonald to Villard, 15 Jan. 1923. 
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were told to believe that Germany was aspiring to fill’, MacDonald wrote 
to his friend. The French action, he asserted, meant that ‘the question of } 
our own security is rising in front of us in a more and more ominous form’. [ 


We cannot get our Government to move. We have bombarded it with ques- 


tions, with debates and private interviews, but it does not see what it can do. 


France has the bit in its teeth and will obey no tugging of the rein and we are 


afraid to take any move which France can treat with neglect. 

I am opening the debate again tomorrow. Opinion is steadily gathering around 
us, but the machinery of Government is a very heavy and ponderous thing. All 
this makes me more and more inclined to try to go to America in the Autumn, if 
I only get the chance. Our weakness is that we have no energetic international 
action behind us. The people of goodwill are pessimistic and lacking in energy. 

. .. The bald position is this: Our Government does not believe that France 
can succeed and that if it appears to succeed, its failure will be none the less 
assured. But France will listen to nothing unless it has had an issue of its present 
policy. Therefore, until that issue has been reached, we shall simply keep as 
negative as we possibly can, yielding only what we must, retaining as much of 
the Alliance as possible (as a matter of fact it has all gone now), and awaiting 
events. 


In May 1923 Stanley Baldwin succeeded Bonar Law as Prime Minister. 


MacDonald regarded Baldwin as a close personal friend and believed that } 


he would adopt a sensible policy towards France. ‘On foreign politics his 
[Baldwin’s] own personal views are, as near as no matter, the same as mine’, 
MacDonald wrote to Villard. ‘I think you may expect that, both as regards 
Russia and France, he will pursue a policy which will please us more than 
it would displease us.’? The Baldwin Government, however, lasted only for 
a few months and following the General Election held in December, Mac- 
Donald himself emerged as Britain’s first Labour Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


MacDonald moved confidently and vigorously in pursuit of his objec- 
tives of ending the occupation of the Ruhr, promoting better relations with 
France, and settling the reparations issue. Following Poincaré’s fall, Mac- 
Donald won the confidence of the new French Prime Minister, Edouard 
Herriot, and obtained the latter’s support for his cherished idea of an inter- 
allied conference to discuss what he believed to be the reasonable proposals 
for the payment of reparations by Germany embodied in the so-called 
Dawes Plan. 

The inter-allied conference was held in London in July-August 1924 
under the chairmanship of MacDonald. The hopes and aspirations that 


? MacDonald to Villard, 5 Mar. 1923. 2 MacDonald to Villard, 4 June 1923. 
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| animated him at the time are clearly brought out in a letter that he wrote 
) to Villard while the conference was actually in session: 


I am dictating this to you on the morning when I think we shall really come to 


‘the end of our labours at the Conference. I have had to be very stiff about the 


Ruhr and the employment of railwaymen, but when I meet my colleagues in an 
hour I am expecting to hear that an agreement has been reached except for a few 
minor details. To me, however, it is not the terms of the agreement that give 
pleasure, but the spirit of the Conference. When I introduced the German“ 
Delegates to the French and the Belgians exactly a week ago today, I was afraid 
there would be unpleasantness—and indeed it very nearly came about. Today we 
are all as friendly as though there never had been a war and a vile Press propa- 
ganda, and we shall go our several ways this week feeling that the conditions of 


| friendly negotiations have now been re-established in Europe. It is really a satis- 


factory piece of work and I am most happy to have created the conditions which 
brought it about. 

... We are all perfectly well aware of the imperfections of the Dawes plan. , 
Very early on I saw, however, that it was quite impossible to remove them’ 
Public opinion is still far too raw and suspicious, and, as you know, drowning 
men clutch at straws far more readily than at life-buoys, and when a rescuer 
appears the chances are that they drown him as well as themselves. This, how- 
ever, I have secured, that if in experience the Dawes plan proves to be imprac- 
ticable there is now a spirit in all parties that will enable alterations to be made 
by agreement. That is, I should think and so far as I have been able to see, the 
only thing that could be done.! 


MacDonald apparently regarded the London Conference as the most 
important achievement of his first term as Prime Minister. ‘Office is not a 
very desirable thing in itself’, he wrote to Villard. ‘It is full of disappoint- 
ments and hard labour, but it does give one a chance of doing a few neces- 
sary things, and if we do not expect too much we can see its benefits.’ 


THE ‘RED LETTER’ ELECTION OF 1924 


In October the Labour Government was defeated and Parliament was 
dissolved. In the election campaign that followed, the Conservatives 
attacked the policy of the MacDonald Government towards the Soviet \ 
Union and made much of the so-called ‘Zinoviev Letter’. ‘The Election was 
a rather low-down affair’, MacDonald wrote to Villard. He said that the 
press, with the exception of the Daily Herald, was ‘solidly against’ Labour. 


* MacDonald to Villard, 12 Aug. 1924. 

* Ibid. R. W. Lyman, in his The First Labour Government (London, 1957), expresses 
the view that the conference was ‘the high point of MacDonald’s career’ (p. 164). Lord 
Vansittart asserts that MacDonald proved a good Foreign Secretary. ‘It has long been the 
fashion to deride him, but he played well in his first innings. The scoreboard speaks.’ The 
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‘In the teeth of such opposition to have added 1} million voters to our 
strength is quite satisfactory and full of hope’, he added." 


We must keep fighting. In the end we shall win and why need we trouble very 
much when the end is going to be? It will not come one day before people are 
prepared for it, and that is our work.” 


MacDonald was, however, very critical of a section of his own party 
which, according to him, did not seem to understand the nature and sig. 
nificance of parliamentary action. 

The future, however, will depend upon how the Party conducts itself in Oppo- 
sition. There is a so-called left wing which has neither sense nor self-restraint and 
which is trying to commit the Party to a simple policy of Socialist propaganda 
and the neglect of Parliamentary detail. It will not succeed in that, but it may 
make public confidence difficult and in that event we shall be back to where we 
were in 1922 or even a little further back. Everything I can do will be done in 
exactly the opposite direction.’ 


MACDONALD ON HIS ROLE IN THE LABOUR PARTY 


There were hardly any references to the Labour Party and its problems 
in MacDonald’s letters to Villard during the period December 1924 to 
March 1927. Thus his intimate reaction to such significant developments 
as the General Strike of 1926 and his virtual break with the ILP over its 
espousal of a programme for ‘Socialism in our Time’ are not available.‘ In 
March 1927 MacDonald wrote to Villard about the problem posed by his 
critics in the Labour Party. The letter is of some importance because it 
contains an interesting appraisal by MacDonald of the party’s need of his 
services. 


We have still a small section of people who deal in absolutes, and who would 


very soon bring us crashing to ruin. Ninety-nine per cent of the Party, however, F 


is sound and sane, and don’t you make any mistake about it! 

I see things published from time to time in the more Radical American press, 
which suggest other things. They are all wrong, as by-election after by-election 
shows. If one or two of us were to leave the Party, or to come out in disagreement 
with it, it would cease to be a power in our politics. 


Even though MacDonald’s influence in the Labour Party, especially as 
compared with that of his ILP critics, was steadily rising, his belief that the 


1 MacDonald to Villard, 9 Dec. 1924. 

2 Ibid. This was also intended as an exhortation to Villard not to be disappointed over 
the results of the Presidential election in the United States in which Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, candidate of the Progressive Party, was defeated. Villard had vigorously sup 
ported La Follette. 3 Tbid. 

* MacDonald, however, continued his contributions to the columns of the Nation. See, 
for instance, ‘The National Strike in Britain’, Nation, cxxii (9 June 1926), pp. 628-9. 

*> MacDonald to Villard, 1 Mar. 1927. Emphasis added. The Labour Party won on 
by-election in 1925, four in 1926, and one in 1927. 
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party would ‘cease to be a power’ if ‘one or two of us’ were to leave it, was 
hardly well-founded. The letter cited above serves to show that by 1 March 
1927 MacDonald had become convinced about his indispensability to the 
Labour Party. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS: 
DIFFERENCES OVER NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


In the field of Britain’s foreign relations MacDonald always assigned 
cardinal importance to the promotion of friendship with the United States 
of America. Any issue that was likely to mar such friendship caused him 
grave anguish. He was, therefore, greatly distressed when the three-power 
naval conference held in Geneva in 1927 ended in failure and brought in 
its wake acrimonious controversy between the two English-speaking demo- 
cracies. ‘I am very sorry to see that things are going badly in Geneva and 
that the result thus far has been to stir up ill-will between our two coun- 
tries’, MacDonald wrote to his friend. 


I think the point to make is that the Geneva business has been left far too much 
to Admirals and that before they met there had been no care taken to ascertain 
upon what basis the negotiations had been conducted. In that respect America 
has made exactly the same mistake as we have. But the great thing that we have 
to strive for is that Admiralty rows should not become National rows. I deplore 
the line of criticism that the Press in both countries has adopted.’ 


The naval controversy did not abate in the United States and in 1928, 
with growing pressure from various groups for an increase in American 
auxiliary vessels, Congress began discussion on a bill for the construction 
of a number of cruisers. Villard and other American anti-militarists were 


_ bitterly opposed to the move and regarded it as a shameful repudiation of 


the spirit of the Kellogg—Briand Pact under which the United States had 
renounced the use of war as an instrument of national policy. Villard was 
also disturbed by the suspicion and hostility aroused in England and by 
the American naval construction programme. So alarmed was he by the 
prospect of a deterioration in the relations between the two countries that 
Villard earnestly appealed to MacDonald to write a special article on the 
subject for the Nation.2 MacDonald complied forthwith and his article, 
‘America and England’, received very wide publicity in the United States. 
The British leader urged that ‘steps should be taken at once to end all this 


| foolish and mischievous feeling which is alienating the United States from 


Britain’. He asserted that the execution of the cruiser programme would be 


' MacDonald to Villard, 25 July 1927. 
* Villard to MacDonald, 21 Dec. 1928. ‘There is such faith in you here that a pronounce- 


| ment from you would do a world of good’, Villard said. 
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‘a great blow ‘o the nation from which the Kellogg Pact originated’, and 
urged that the two countries should appoint a group of their outstanding 
public men ‘to meet and drag from the obscure corners of sulky suspicion 
the things which make difficulties between us’.' Despite the considerable 
interest that MacDonald’s article aroused in the United States, the Cruiser 
Bill was passed. Within a year, however, MacDonald became Prime Minis. 
ter of Great Britain and took steps to carry forward his own programme 
for naval discussions as part of a concerted effort to promote friendly rela- 
tions between his country and the United States. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1929 


Problems relating to Britain’s domestic politics or foreign policy were 
not touched on by MacDonald in the few letters that he wrote to Villard 
during 1928 and the early months of 1929. In a long letter written in March 
1929, three months before the General Election, MacDonald gave his 
American friend an appraisal of his party’s prospects. Two issues worried 
him somewhat—the possibility of unscrupulous campaign tactics by the 
Conservatives and the impact of a Liberal programme for ‘conquering 
unemployment’ vigorously propagated by Lloyd George. He predicted 
confidently that Labour would be in a much stronger position in the new 
Parliament, but he did not anticipate that it might emerge as the largest 
party or that he himself might again become Prime Minister. Wrote Mac- 
Donald: 


We are now just entering the fight here and I shall be lost to everything except 
it in the course of a week or so. Before going into the fray I want to tell you how 
I see the situation. It is to be a tremendous struggle between the Tories and our- 
selves. They have already begun a rather unscrupulous campaign of tittle-tattle, 
and are going to use Shaw’s book on ‘The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Social- 
ism’ with considerable effect. He has let himself go in most unguarded sentences 
but, on the whole, I do not think they will do us much damage. I have just 
delivered a speech to the Annual Meeting of Free Church Delegates at the City 
Temple, which has largely undone the effect of any stunt that can arise from 
quotations from Shaw. 

I am not going to prophecy [sic] what the relative numbers of Conservative 
and Labour are to be after the election. The more cautious electioneers [say] that 
we are to be about neck and neck, and that the Liberals will hold the balance. 
When you consider the enormous task which is in front of us, even to come neck 
and neck with the Tories, you will appreciate how very strong we are in the 
country. 

The Lloyd George unemployment stunt has fallen pretty flat. A high dignitary 


* J. Ramsay MacDonald, ‘America and England’, Nation, cxxviii (30 Jan. 1929), 
pp. 126-7. 
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in the Church, who is favourably inclined to us, wrote in a letter which I saw the 
other day that ‘certain rash statements’ made by Lloyd George the other day at 
the luncheon when he launched his project, was [sic] doing him a great deal of 
harm amongst people who were quite determined not to vote Conservative but 
were a little bit doubtful about voting for us. The curious thing is that he has 
appealed to our Communists more than anybody else! but my own impression 
is that before many weeks are over the whole thing will have died down and the 
Liberal Party will have to fight as though no such pronouncement had ever been 
made. They will undoubtedly win some seats, but they will lose others. One of 
the bye-elections we are now fighting, for instance, ought not only to be won by 
them but to be won very handsomely. They have been extraordinarily lucky in 
some of these elections, but they have such a slight hold on vital public opinion 
that they have been unable to make the best use of their luck.! 


The results of the election amply justified MacDonald’s confidence. The: 
Labour Party won 287 seats and, for the first time in its history, became 
the largest group in Parliament. Villard hastened to congratulate his friend 
on the success of his party. “The news of your victory’, the editor wrote, 
‘sent an electric thrill through every Progressive and Socialist in the United 
States, and I am sure that all over the world every true Liberal and Radical 
feels himself enthused to new endeavor.”? 

Villard’s warm congratulatory letter was not acknowledged personally 
by MacDonald. When Villard visited London in June 1929 he expressed 
a desire to meet MacDonald. The latter’s secretary informed him that while 
the Prime Minister was ‘simply overwhelmed with work’ he would receive 
the visitor ‘for a few minutes’. A few days later the secretary wrote to 
Villard that the Prime Minister was ‘simply inundated’ with letters asking 
for interviews and that he wanted his friends not to give letters of introduc- 
tion to him.’ Villard was sporting enough not to take offence; he was proud 
of his friend and he realized that a Prime Minister would always be con- 
fronted with an immense amount of work. But it is conceivable that others, 
especially those who already disliked MacDonald, resented such treatment v 
bitterly and attributed it to arrogance.‘ 


* MacDonald to Villard, 18 Mar. 1929. See also J. Ramsay MacDonald, ‘Labor Stands 
to Win the Election’, Nation, cxxviii (16 Jan. 1929), pp. 64-65. 

? Villard to MacDonald, 5 June 1929. 

Villard to Rose Rosenberg (Secretary to MacDonald), 18 June 1929; Rosenberg to 
Villard, 1 July 1929; 11 July 1929. Villard did not write to MacDonald for over a year. 
in Feb. 1931 Villard visited the Prime Minister at Chequers and later wrote that he ‘carried 
away the happiest memories of my visit to Chequers and that glimpse into your lovely and 
happy family life which you so kindly gave me . ..’. Villard to MacDonald, 1 Mar. 1931. 

* Harold Nicolson touches on this issue in his discussion of MacDonald’s first govern- 
ment: ‘Above all the cloud of overwork that hid the Prime Minister from his colleagues 
and supporters produced an impression of misty and even conceited aloofness—an im- 
Pression which, as it hardened into a grievance, created an ever-widening rift between Mr. 
MacDonald and the rank and file of his own party.’ Harold Nicolson, King George V 
(London, 1952), p. 388. 
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THE SECOND LABOUR GOVERNMENT: INDIA 


In the months that followed MacDonald’s acceptance of office as head 
of the second Labour Government the correspondence between the Prime 
Minister and his American friend slowed down to a trickle. MacDonald 
had little to say on the problems that confronted him at home; these were 
of tremendous magnitude because of the onset of the Great Depression. 

That MacDonald was under considerable physical and nervous strain is 
/ brought out by an angry letter that he wrote to Villard in October 1930, 
defending his policy towards India. It is the only letter in a correspondence 
lasting over seventeen years that is marked by acerbity and irritation on 
the part of MacDonald. Villard had stated that American Liberals were 
disappointed that the Labour Government had not followed up a declara- 
tion made by the Viceroy in respect of dominion status for India, and that 
he was especially sorry that MacDonald had not been able to ‘end the 
cruelties of the authorities in dealing with the followers of Ghandi’ [sic].! 
MacDonald retorted that he was ‘perfectly amazed’ at Villard’s statements 
in his letter and in articles that he had written in the Nation concerning the 
Indian question. ‘There are far too many of you who have forgotten the 
scriptural injunction that those who say “Lord, Lord” are not necessarily 
to enter the Kingdom. You are all so pleased with yourselves saying “Lord, 
Lord” that you forget that that pleasant little exercise may not only be 
futile but be mischievous’, he retorted. 


If you would just sit down and face the facts. . . . It is the easiest thing in the 
world for one with no responsibility to talk of ‘the cruelties of the authorities in 
dealing with the followers of Ghandi [sic]. Would you be surprised if these com- 
plaints have been the subject of investigation, that 90% of them have been 
proved to be false and that the others have been the ordinary unfortunate results 
of the most severe provocation when men temporarily lose their good humour? Is 
your idea of democratic government that whoever is responsible for it is to allow 
social fabrics of order and civic relationships to go to wreck and ruin, because 
somebody comes along claiming to be inspired by God to do what they [sic] 
like and say what they like? Have you been taught nothing by the outstanding 
fact that Ghandi [sic], by declaring a sentimental non-resistance campaign, has 
spread hatred and caused bloodshed, has played into the hands of the very worst 
elements in Indian society, and has created a condition as different from his 
notions as night is from day? Are you to place no responsibility upon men who 
profess to lead, and are you to ask them nothing as regards results of their con- 
duct? Are you to rest content when all they can say is ‘We did not intend this. It 
is the Lord. Events have happened which we never anticipated.’? 

' Villard to MacDonald, 25 Oct. 1930. In Oct. 1929 Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, had 
declared that the ‘natural issue of India’s constitutional progress . . . is the attainment of 
Dominion status’. The Indian National Congress was not satisfied with such a declaration 


and announced that its objective would be the attainment of complete independence for 
India. Gandhi launched his civil disobedience movement and was arrested in May 1930. 
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Iam sure that you subscribe to none of these things. Then why do you not face 
the facts, and refrain from taking the easy-oozy way of facing life in a half 
dreamy and, I am sure you will not misunderstand me if I use a hard word, 
rather cowardly way? 

I am just as anxious to help India to liberty as you are, but, unfortunately for 
me, I am not free to withdraw myself and sit on a hill side and to decline to 
believe that the world is anything different from the pleasant emotions which 
come into my heart when I sit upon a surny bank ‘whereon the wild thyme 
blows’. If you would only exchange your position for mine for the space of one 
single day, you would awake next morning both a very much sadder and a very 
much wiser man.! 


MacDonald was convinced that his programme of gradual and orderly 
progress towards Indian freedom was jeopardized by the civil disobedience 
activities propagated by Gandhi. He reacted vigorously against “direct 
action’ whether in England or India because such action, as he put it, 
would ‘allow social fabrics of order and civic relationships to go to wreck 
and ruin’. Such action, in his opinion, would be extremely detrimental to 
the growth of the democratic spirit and institutions in a country. 


1931 


The details relating to the financial crisis of 1931 have been well 
chronicled in several works and need no description here. MacDonald’s 
decision to head a ‘National’ Government of individuals rather than parties 
in order to meet the emergency represented an unprecedented and dramatic 
development in the annals of British party politics. It was a decision that 
meant a sundering of his bonds with a movement to which he had given 
the best years of his life—a movement which, in turn, had helped to raise 
him to the highest position in the land. 

There has been considerable controversy on whether MacDonald’s 
action represented the execution of a plan that he had nurtured over a 
period of several months or years. The letters to Villard do not throw any 
conclusive light on the issue. In a letter written on 27 October 1930 Mac- 
Donald made a reference to his responsibility as Prime Minister as well as 
leader of the Labour Party and he laid stress on the importance of the 
latter role. He reminded Villard that he (MacDonald) was ‘the leader of 
a progressive movement, which was not merely a propaganda one, but an 
affair of practical action, yielding permanent results and receiving the 
assent of a determined public’. It is clear that at the time of writing this 
letter MacDonald did not have the slightest mental reservation concerning 
his continued association with the Labour Party. 


1 MacDonald to Villard, 27 Oct. 1930. 2 Ibid. 
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No hint of any misgivings concerning his relations with the party or the 
future of the Labour Government is to be found in another letter that 
MacDonald wrote on 4 March 1931. On the other hand, the letter conveys 
the impression that MacDonald was convinced that his Government was 
‘getting things done’ and that the wisdom of its actions was proved by the 
results achieved. Wrote MacDonald: 


We are working away at the problems in which you are interested, but I would 
beg of you to remember that there is always more than one way of getting toa 
desired end. India is a very good case in point. You will remember what you 
wrote and published on that subject, but you see now we have been getting 
things done. The same is true of the Naval negotiations. So many impatient 
people said, when we started them, that we were going in the wrong way, that 
we were not effective, and so on, but there again results are our justification.! 


MACDONALD ON BALDWIN 


Significant clues to MacDonald’s attitude to and relations with Baldwin, 
the Conservative leader and his principal coadjutor in the National Govern- 
ment, can be found in a letter he wrote to Villard on 4 June 1923. 


I know him [Baldwin] very well—in fact we are the closest personal friends... 
He is a Conservative as opposed to us, but he is an enlightened one and is far 
more liberal in his bent than the majority of the men sitting behind him. . . . He 
is a Protectionist and, as regards labour questions, fair-minded on all matters of 
detail and moral sentiment like Workmen’s Compensation, fair play between 
employer and workman, and so on. In brief, he is really a good type of a cultured 


liberal Conservative. .. . He is very proud of being half a Scotsman (his mother’s | 


name was MacDonald).? 


Apparently MacDonald must have become convinced in August 1931 that 
Baldwin was the type of man of ‘spirit and intelligence’ who could be 
trusted to collaborate with him in the task of saving the nation. Was there 
not a possibility that Baldwin—the party leader—might be cast in a mould 
different from that of Baldwin—the man? MacDonald had been conscious 
of this problem in his letter to Villard: 


Do remember, however, that whilst that is the man apart from his Party, 
Baldwin is a very strong Party man and will constantly be pulled up by his con- 
sciousness that he is a Party Leader. Between the man and the Party Leader there 
will be some conflict and his success with his following in the House of Commons 
will depend upon whether the one or the other rules him on high occasions.’ 


' MacDonald to Villard, 4 Mar. 1931. Following the first Round Table Conference, the 
British Government decided to hold further consultations with Indian leaders and arrange- 
ments were initiated for a second Round Table Conference to be held in the autumn of 
1931. The phrase ‘Naval negotiations’ refers to the conference for the reduction of naval 
armament held in London in Jan. 1930. : 

? MacDonald to Villard, 4 June 1923. 3 Ibid. 
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| Whether such thoughts lingered in MacDonald’s mind in 1931 one can- 
} not tell. 


MACDONALD’S OWN COMMENT ON HIS ACTION 


Villard was ‘desperately sorry’ about MacDonald’s decision. ‘I wish it 


could have been otherwise with all my heart. . . . Personally, I think it 


would be dreadful to decrease the dole . . .’, he wrote to Rose Rosenberg, 
MacDonald’s loyal secretary.' ‘I can assure you that the Prime Minister 
had no alternative but to take the line he did . . .”, she replied. ‘I know that 
superficially it appears to cut at the very root of all that we have stood for, 
but in this case appearances are deceptive. If 2/- were not deducted from 
the unemployment benefit, we are assured on the very best authority that 
the allowance itself would have dwindled in actual value very much more 
than that.’? 

In a moving article in the Nation, Villard wrote that MacDonald had 
again sacrificed his career for the satisfying of his conscience, and added 
that ‘history will yet write down Ramsay MacDonald as one of the great 
seers, prophets, and leaders of our time’.’ Villard added, however, that the 
decision to cut the dole was a ‘tragic error of judgement’. It laid Mac- 
Donald open to the charge of having surrendered to the demands of foreign 
bankers who were reported to have made it the condition for giving the 
financial assistance urgently needed by Britain. MacDonald denied the 
charge in a letter to his friend written on 14 September 1931: 


Your very friendly article in the Nation of the 9th instant has been put before 
me, and I cannot refrain from thanking you very heartily for what you say in it. 

You are absolutely wrong, however, as to the causes of the change, and you 
will find, when the facts emerge from the fogs, that I was just as right on this 
occasion as I was regarding India!! If I had not done what I did, there would 
have been a financial crisis in this country, which would have brought you all 
down. Whatever you may think of revolutionary moves and catastrophies [sic], 
I at any rate have been consistent in my method of progressing, from the begin- 
ning of my work. 

I hope you and your family are in the very best of good health, 

And lam, 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. Ramsay MacDonaLp. 


' Villard to Rose Rosenberg, 2 Sept. 1931. 

? Rose Rosenberg to Villard, 12 Sept. 1931. 

* Oswald Garrison Villard, ‘The Tragic Fall of Ramsay MacDonald’, Nation, cxxxiii 
(9 Sept. 1931), p. 248. 

* MacDonald to Villard, 14 Sept. 1931. A copy and not the original of this letter was 
found in the Villard Papers. 
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A few more letters were exchanged between MacDonald and Villard 
during the next five years but none contained any reference to the Labour 


Party. The curtain was rung down for good on that subject between the 
two friends. 


SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


A few general conclusions may be drawn on the basis of MacDonald’s 
letters to Villard. 

MacDonald had a strong streak of self-righteousness. At no place in any 
of the letters did MacDonald give any indication that his course of action 
might be wrong or not wholly correct. He was, as Villard put it, too sure of 
himself and the soundness of his own principles. 

The letters contain very few references to his colleagues and those are 
not especially complimentary. Apparently MacDonald did not believe that 
any of his Labour Party colleagues was his equal in intellectual agility, 
political sagacity, or organizational capacity. 

The letters do not show any diminution of MacDonald’s allegiance and 
devotion to the Labour Party over the course of the years. He believed that 
the party would be doomed to futility and failure if it allowed itself to be 
side-tracked into ‘Bolshevism’, ‘direct action’, or mere doctrinaire Socialist 
propaganda. Only through political action and close attention to Parlia- 
mentary detail could the party, in his opinion, win public confidence and 
advance the cause of a Socialist Britain. He strove hard to make the party 
accept his philosophy and, as a result of the success that attended his 
efforts, he felt convinced that he was indispensable to the party and that if 
he ever left it, it would cease to be a political force in the country. 

MacDonald did not believe that the interests of the party should be 
placed above those of the nation. He had his own conception of ‘national 
duty’ which transcended party lines. In a time of grave crisis, he believed, 
all men of goodwill, regardless of party affiliation, had a solemn duty to 
co-operate with one another in order to save the nation.' That he harboured 
this conviction as early as 1919 and gave public expression to his views has 
been brought out in this paper. This deeply ingrained conviction of Mac- 
Donald is not given adequate attention in many of the biographies and 
autobiographies of his colleagues. 

The writer of this article shares Villard’s view that the decision to cut the 
dole was a ‘tragic error’. He also believes that MacDonald’s decision to 
accept the responsibility of forming a National Government even before 

‘ Cf. MacDonald’s broadcast to the nation on 25 Aug. 1931, in which, after acknowledg- 
ing that he had no credentials for his action from the Labour Party, he asserted: ‘Be that 
as it may, I have the credentials of an even higher authority. My credentials are those of 


national duty, as I conceive it, and I obey them irrespective of the consequences.’ Quoted 
in Villard, ‘The Tragic Fall of Ramsay MacDonald’, Nation, op. cit., p. 248. 
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consulting the Cabinet and the Party Executive involved a serious breach 
of faith. The clues to MacDonald’s actions should be sought in traits more 
basic than the oft-repeated ones relating to his alleged desire to move in 
upper-class social circles or to remain Prime Minister at any cost. The 
letters to Villard bring out certain other traits of MacDonald—a self- 
righteous man who believed his conscience to be his guide; who was 
devoted to his party but did not have much respect for his colleagues; who 
regarded the interests of the nation as transcending those of the party; and 
who had long harboured the conviction that in a time of crisis honest and 
responsible men should, regardless of party affiliations, collaborate with 
one another to promote a ‘true policy of national unity’. Confronted by a 
financial crisis in the midst of a severe economic depression, advised by 
financial experts that the nation stood on the edge of a precipice, urged 
by his sovereign ‘to lead the country through the crisis’,' and assured by 
Baldwin and Samuel of their willingness to collaborate in the task, this 
man decided on 24 August 1931 to head a National Government. 


Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 465-6. 








TOWARDS AN EXPLANATION OF 
McCARTHYISM? 


NELSON W. POLSBY 


The University of Wisconsin 


THE recent appearance of an apparently definitive journalistic post-mortem 
on Senator Joseph McCarthy underscores the rather striking professional 
inattention of political scientists to one of the most spectacular political 
phenomena of our time.” For those of us who view political science as a 
potentially powerful weapon in the cause of rational political decision- 
making, this lost opportunity seems especially poignant.’ If it is too late to 
assist politicians in determining the extent to which they should have 
allowed themselves to be imprisoned by the demands and the rhetoric of 
McCarthy and his followers, it is not too late to ask more academic ques 
tions about who McCarthy’s followers really were, and about the sources 
and extent of his power.‘ 


I. THREE HYPOTHESES 


This paper is by no means the first attempt to discuss the social sources 
and political pretensions of McCarthyism. In fact, numerous ingenious 
explanations of the McCarthy phenomenon have been proffered. Further- 


* I have received an extraordinary amount of help and encouragement while pursuing 
the research reported here. I want to thank Eugene N. Feingold and F. L. Kilpatrick of 
The Brookings Institution, Robert A. Dentler of the University of Kansas, Aaron B. 
Wildavsky of Oberlin College, Duane Lockard of Connecticut College, and Malcolm C. 
Moos and Francis E. Rourke of the Johns Hopkins University, none of whom is respon- 
sible for anything second-rate, badly written, or libellous which may appear in this article. 

? Richard Rovere, Senator Joe McCarthy (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1959). 

> No political scientist can properly elaborate upon the subject of policy science without 
acknowledging a debt to Harold D. Lasswell. A recent contribution of Lasswell’s is his 
Presidential Address to the American Political Science Association, appearing in the 
American Political Science Review (vol. 50, Dec. 1956) as ‘The Political Science of Science’, 
pp. 961-79. See also Lasswell, ‘Strategies of Inquiry: The Rational Use of Observation’, 
in Daniel Lerner, ed., The Human Meaning of the Social Sciences (New York: Meridian, 
1959), pp. 89-113, and Lasswell, ‘The Intelligence Function: Built-in Errors’, PROD 3 
(Sept. 1959), pp. 3-7. 

* The extent to which academic men, as well as men of power, failed to ask these ques- 
tions when they were politically relevant is documented in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner 
Thielens, Jr., The Academic Mind (Glencoe: Free Press, 1958). 

> See an excellent review which extracts explanatory propositions from mostly hortatory 
literature on McCarthyism: Dennis H. Wrong, ‘Theories of McCarthyism’, Dissent, | 
(Autumn 1954), pp. 385-92. 

Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (1960, 250-271). 
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' more, sophisticated students have seldom relied upon any single explana- 


tion. In reducing previous explanations to three hypotheses, then, I have 
no doubt greatly simplified the viewpoints of the writers who first suggested 
them. 

One hypothesis which attempts to account for McCarthy’s rise to 
prominence lays heavy stress on ‘atmospheric’ conditions surrounding 
the position of the United States after the Second World War. Instead of 
being allowed to relax into their customary inter-war posture of ‘normalcy’, 
Americans were faced with the necessity of continuing their foreign en- 
tanglements, owing to the hostility of the Russians and the debilitation of 
our overseas allies. This hypothesis suggests that many Americans were 
unhappy at this turn of events, and that many of them interpreted these 
events as the inexorable resuit of involvement in ‘foreign’ wars. These 
citizens opposed large-scale spending for foreign economic aid, were pro- 
gressively angered by the fall of China and the discovery of atomic spies 
both here and abroad, had always been sceptical of alliances with Great 
Britain, and became bitterly frustrated at the seemingly endless manceuvres 
of the Cold War and the Korean conflict. Senator McCarthy’s approach to 
politics, so runs the argument, gave sv pport to the nostalgia of isolationists, 
many of whom had ancestral ties with Germany, and was congenial to those 
who harboured populistic and anglophobic sentiments.’ 

From this hypothesis we should deduce that McCarthy would find 
support among people of German extraction, among isolationists, and 
among those who preferred dramatic activity to patience in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Evidence on these points is not conclusive, but certainly 
suggests the plausibility of this hypothetical description of McCarthy sup- 
porters. For example, Samuel Lubell has reported two chief sources of 
strength for Senator McCarthy: 


One was the frustrations that arose out of the Korean War, which often took 
the form of voters demanding “Why don’t we clean up these Commies at home 
with our boys dying in Korea?’. ... The second main source of McCarthy strength 
came in areas which opposed our entry into the last war.” 


Lubell also indicates that McCarthy ran better in those Wisconsin town- 
ships with high German populations than he did in the rest of the state. 
Hodges, Graham, and Anderson, in a study of Pierce County, Wisconsin, 


* See, for expositions of this hypothesis, Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics 
(2nd ed., Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1956), p. 164; Samuel Lubell, ‘The Question 
is Why’, review of The New American Right in the New York Times Book Review, 11 Dec. 
1955; Peter Vigreck, ‘The Revolt Against The Elite’, in Daniel Bell, ed., The New American 
Right (NewYork: Criterion, 1955), pp. 91-116; Talcott Pgrsons, ‘Social Strains in America’, 
in ibid., pp. 117-40, 

* Samuel Lubell, Revolt of the Moderates (New York: Harper, 1956), p. 268. 

® Ibid., p. 269. 
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discovered that McCarthy supporters could be found disproportionately ' 
among those of German extraction, and among those who are ‘sceptical } 


about foreign involvements on the part of the United States . . . [favouring] 
discontinuing both economic and military aid to Asiatic and European 
nations, and [feeling] that the Korean conflict was a mistake’.! 

Information from various Gallup surveys is also relevant. A study of 
New London County, Connecticut, indicated that one of the major reasons 
people gave for supporting McCarthy was that ‘They admire greatly his 
“courage” and “sincerity”, feeling that he is not afraid to “get tough”.” 
Gallup also reported a similar response among citizens of East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, where many citizens favoured McCarthy because of his 
‘fearlessness’, and because he ‘gets a lot done the way he goes about things’: 

It seems likely that the political atmosphere contributed in some general 
sense to McCarthy’s rise, and supplied his followers with rationalizations 
for supporting him. But presumably this atmosphere existed for everyone, 
and, save in the case of the relatively small German-American group, the 
hypothesis does not explain, for the purpose of assessing his political 
possibilities at any time, where in the population most of McCarthy’s sup- 
porters could have been located. 

Many people have been persuaded that McCarthy’s potential was con- 
siderable, since for a great length of time Gallup surveys recorded that a 
substantial proportion of the population ‘approved of’ McCarthy in some 
sense.* The atmospheric hypothesis differentiates only crudely between 

* Harold M. Hodges, Jr., Charles Graham, and Philip Anderson, ‘A Sociological Analysis 
of McCarthy Supporters’, a paper delivered at the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, Washington, D.C., Aug. 1957. 

? John M. Fenton, ‘“Barometer” Area Divided on McCarthy’, American Institute of 
Public Opinion news release, 22 Jan. 1954. 

> George Gallup, ‘Two Pennsylvania “Test-Tube” Towns Split Sharply in Views on 
McCarthy’, American Institute of Public Opinion news release, 26 June 1954. 


* A trend line on Senator McCarthy’s popularity was released on 12 Nov. 1954 by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, showing the following results: 








No 
Favourable| Unfavourable | opinion 

Date % % % 
June 1953 . 35 30 35 
Aug. ? 34 42 24 
Jan. 1954 . 50 29 21 
Mar.. ‘ 46 36 18 
Apr.. ‘ 38 46 16 
May ‘ 35 49 16 
June. ; 34 45 21 
Aug.. ; 36 51 13 
Nov.. : 35 46 19 














McCarthy also ran fourth in the Gallup nationwide survey of ‘most admired men in the 
world’, in 1954. George Gallup, ‘Ike Tops Ten Most Admired Men’, American Institute of 
Public Opinion news release, 26 Dec. 1954. 
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| those favourable to McCarthy and those unfavourable, on the basis of 


generalized attitudes towards historical events, and identifies more exactly 
only a small portion of McCarthy’s alleged followers. 

A second hypothesis derives from the researches of Adorno and his 
associates! and identifies McCarthy as an authoritarian leader. Authori- 
tarianism implies a host of rather misanthropic social attitudes including 
‘toughness’, superconformity, intolerance, generalized hostility, and an 
unusual concern with sexual ‘goings on’. Many observers, pointing out that 
Senator McCarthy exhibited more than his share of these hostile attitudes, 
deduced that throughout the population those individuals who were most 
authoritarian would be most likely to be McCarthyites.” 

This hypothesis has gained some confirmation, but contrary evidence 
suggests the need for more precise specification of the personality charac- 
teristics which are supposed to have caused pro-McCarthy sentiments. 

Hodges, Graham, and Anderson report that McCarthyites were ‘more 
conformistic, agreeing that there are too many “odd-balls” around, that 
the “good” American doesn’t stand out among his fellow Americans, and 
that children should not develop hobbies which are . . . unusual’; and more 
misanthropic, ‘concurring with statements that “people are out to cheat 
you”, and that “there is wickedness, cheating and corruption all about us”’.’ 

However, some students have noticed that there were relatively intolerant 
groups in the population whose members nevertheless seemed markedly 
impervious to McCarthy’s charismatic charm.‘ And, conversely, it has been 
established that members of other groups which were not notably intolerant 
have supported him to a disproportionate degree.’ A third hypothesis 
attempts to account for these findings by making reference to the needs 


'T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, 
The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper, 1950). 

? The ‘authoritarianism’ hypothesis is advanced by Richard Hofstadter, ‘The —, 
Conservative Revolt’, in Bell, op. cit., pp. 33-35, and David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, 
‘The Intellectuals and the Discontented Classes’, in ibid., pp. 56-90. See also Immanuel 
Wallerstein, ‘McCarthyism and the Conservative’, unpublished M.A. thesis, Columbia 
University, 1954; James A. Wechsler, ‘Where Proof of Innocence Becomes Damning 
Evidence of Guilt’, Washington Post, 3 May 1953; Richard Rovere, op. cit., passim; and 
Michael Straight, Trial By Television (Boston: Beacon, 1954), passim. 

> Hodges, Graham, and Anderson, op. cit. 

‘ This criticism is in effect a special application of more general strictures against the 
Authoritarian Personality study. See Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda, eds., Studies in 
the Scope and Method of the Authoritarian Personality (Glencoe: Free Press, 1954). For 
indications that non-followers of McCarthy may be at least as authoritarian as his followers 
see Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1955), p. 129; Seymour Martin Lipset, ‘Democracy and Working Class Authori- 
tarianism’, American Sociological Review, 24 (Aug. 1959), p. 484. Hodges, Graham, and 
Anderson, op. cit., found that McCarthyites in Pierce County tended to be more anti- 
Semitic than non-McCarthyites, but were not more anti-Negro. This too suggests that a 
general ‘authoritarian’ personality syndrome is not an adequate category for the analysis 
of McCarthyism. 

* See Stouffer, op. cit., p. 129; Martin Trow, ‘Small Businessmen, Political Tolerance, and 


Support for McCarthy’, American Journal of Sociology, 64 (Nov. 1958), pp. 270-81. 
$540.8.3 
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and aspirations of certain groups within the population which were satisfied, 
it is suggested, through McCarthyite activity. 

The authors of The New American Right have advanced this hypothesis 
in its most full-blown and persuasive form. This volume is a collection of 
essays by a distinguished group of social scientists, all attempting to explain 
the social sources and consequences of McCarthyism. The nature of 
American politics has changed, they say, so as to render the McCarthy 
movement unintelligible to conventional forms of political analysis. They 
call for a ‘new’ type of analysis, one that recognizes the significance of the 


- emergence of status groups as entities making important demands upon 


the rest of American society, through the political system.’ In times of 
economic distress demands are made along class lines; economic ‘interests’ 
divide the nation’s wealth and income by putting pressures of various kinds 
upon one another and on the government, which acts as a mediating and 
legitimizing agent for society and as a forum for the expression of dissatis- 
factions and the promulgation of panaceas. In periods of prosperity the 
continuing adjustments of interests to each other and to the resources of 
the economy yield the centre of political attention to the demands of status 
groups, which use the arena to insist on the improvement or maintenance 
of their status position in society. In times of economic well-being the 
‘dynamic of dissent’ resides in those status groups who wish to change 
the status quo—and of course consider themselves at a disadvantage in the 
status hierarchy. The McCarthy movement, the authors agree, expresses 
a non-economic form of protest which can only mean that those in society 
who supported McCarthy did so because of status dissatisfactions.’ 

The authors could have predicted from this hypothesis those groups 
which should be pro-McCarthy and those which should be anti-McCarthy. 
Secondly, they could have checked these predictions against the avail- 
able evidence. In fact, they took only one of these steps, deducing who 
McCarthy’s followers might be. It can easily be seen from an inspection 
of Table I that the ‘status politics’ hypothesis is much too inclusive to have 
very much explanatory power. Although it may accurately estimate why 
specific members of each of the groups named may have found McCarthy 
an attractive political figure (i.e. because of their status anxieties) it neither 
differentiates successfully among groups, nor provides criteria by which 
some groups can be excluded from its purview. 


? Daniel Bell, ‘Interpretations of American Politics’, in Bell, ed., op. cit., pp. 4 ff. al 

2 Ibid. Hofstadter, pp. 33, 34, 43 f.; Lipset, ‘The Sources of the “Radical Right”, 
pp. 167 ff. This hypothesis suggests a new application for the concept of ‘relative depriva- 
tion’, which urges that disprivilege be considered not as an objective social position, but 
rather as a state of mind which occurs when the aspirations of a group exceed its current 
resources. See Alice S. Rossi and Robert K. Merton, ‘Contributions to the Theory of 
Reference Group Behaviour’, in Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1957, revised ed.), pp. 225-80. 
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TABLE I 
Groups Comprising the New American Right (i.e. McCarthyites) 


. Named in six out of seven essays: New rich. 

. Named in five essays: Texans, Irish, Germans, 

. Named in four essays: Middle class, Catholics, Midwesterners. 

. Named in three essays: Lower middle class, up-mobile, less educated. 

. Named in two essays: ‘Cankered intellectuals’, old family Protestant ‘shabby genteel’, 


recent immigrants, down-mobile, minority ethnics, Old Guard G.O.P., ex-Communists, 
Midwest isolationists. 


. Named in one essay: Lower class, small town lawyers, auto dealers, oil wildcatters, 


real estate manipulators, small business men, manual workers, elderly and retired, 
rentier class, youth, Southern Californians, South Bostonians, fringe urbanites in 
middle-sized cities, transplants to city, Polish Catholics, hick Protestants, patriotic and 
historical group members (e.g. DAR), Scandinavians, Southern Protestant fundamen- 
talists, soured patricians, small town residents, neo-fascists. 


Source: The New American Right. 


TABLE II 


Groups Comprising the New American Right, According to 
Empirical Evidence 


The vertical axis ranks groups according to the number of essays out 

of seven in which they are explicitly mentioned in The New American 

Right. The horizontal axis lists sources of empirical data in support 

of (Yes) or against (No) the listing of groups as nuclei of New 

American Right sentiment. See footnote 1 on p. 256 for an 
evaluation of these sources. 








Group Gallup Bean Harris 

5 

(1) Germans . = =. No _— 

(2) Irish . : : — — No 
4 . 

(3) Catholics . - Yes Yes _— 
3 

(4) Less educated . Yes Yes 
2 


(5) Minority ethnics Yes & No | Yes & No| Yes & No 
(6) Republicans i Yes a 
(7) Recent immigrants | Yes & No | Yes & No _ 











(8) Lower class Yes Yes —_ 
(9) Manual workers . Yes _ — 
(10) Polish Catholics a Yes — 
(11) Elderly : ; Yes —_ _— 
(12) Youth , 5 No = No 
(13) Scandinavians — No —_ 
Groups not named in The New American Right 
(1) Farmers. > Yes . Yes _ 
(2) New Englanders Yes a — 





Sources: American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll), 
Influences in the Mid-Term Election, 1954 (Bean), Is There A Re- 
publican Majority? (Harris). 
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A second step would have been to check deductions against facts. Only 
Lipset, among The New American Right essayists, attempted to do so, and 
he presents only his conclusions from findings, rather than the findings 
themselves. At the time of publication of The New American Right ther 
were several sources available which might have confirmed at least partially 
some of the predictions made in these essays. I present the relevant conclu. 
sions of these sources in Table II. 

As Table II indicates, the ‘status anxieties’ hypothesis yields rather 
indifferent results, since it apparently fails to account for two groups in the 
populace found to have been disproportionately pro-McCarthy, yet on the 
other hand evidence indicates that some groups named as McCarthyite in 
fact were not. Although there is no reason to be enthusiastic about the 
quality of the sources on which these conclusions are based, they are very 
much better than mere surmises about McCarthy’s grass roots followers: 

’ A tremendous number of Gallup quota control surveys in which questions about 
Senator McCarthy were included have been taken. These surveys followed two patterns: 
first, interviewers would enter a given locale and ask why respondents did or did not support 
McCarthy (e.g. the New London county survey reported 22 Jan. 1954, or the Pennsylvania 
“test-tube’ towns reported 26 June 1954). The reports of these surveys do not include 
demographic breakdowns of respondents, and did not contribute to Table II. The second 
kind of survey was the nation-wide poll, in which respondents were asked questions such 
as those appearing in Tables III—XI. In these surveys respondents were broken into various 
demographic categories: e.g. occupational, religious, and geographical. The percentages for 
and against McCarthy in each category were reported. Reports of surveys such as this 


appeared, among other dates, on 15 and 16 Jan., 14 Mar., and 23 May 1954. The 15 Jan. 
survey, for example, yielded the following results in the geographical category: 











Response 
Pro-McCarthy | Anti-McCarthy| No opinion 
Location % % % 
East ‘ 55 27 18 
Midwest 48 27 25 
South . 47 30 23 * 
West. 46 36 18 














Now these categories are obviously not precise enough to furnish intelligible data on the 
location of McCarthy supporters within the population. Nevertheless, the relationships 
among various segments of the population with respect to their sentiments towards 
McCarthy remained stable over a great many polls, and give us a basis on which we can 
rank these groups for McCarthyite sympathies. It is in this sense that Gallup data is used 
in Table II. When Gallup data show consistently that a high proportion of Easterners (let 
us say) favour McCarthy, over those who oppose him, as compared with a similar ratio 
among people from other parts of the country, I felt justified in giving a ‘Yes’ in the 
appropriate box in Table II. I gave a ‘No’ when any group registered consistently ant 
McCarthy, or ranked behind half of those groups in a similar category (i.e. geographical) 
in support of McCarthy. 

Louis Bean’s monograph Influences in the 1954 Mid-Term Elections (Washington: Public 
Affairs Institute, 1954) provides the second source of data. Bean analysed election returns 
in races where McCarthy ran for office, in 1946 and 1952. He also discusses the impact of 


the issue of Communists in government by making inferences from 1950 and 1952 election F 


returns in selected states and counties throughout the country. Bean’s major findings art 
(1) that McCarthy seems to have enjoyed greater support in rural than in urban areas 10 
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| Given the speculative nature of most writing on McCarthy, attention should 


be paid to these empirical findings, despite their limitations. 

Other criticisms can be made of The New American Right. The assertion 
that ‘status groups’ are at the heart of the McCarthy movement is essentially 
trivial. The task was to determine which status groups were peculiarly 
situated so as to be especially favourable to McCarthy. And the identifica- 
tion of some of the groups named as McCarthyite is simply implausible. 
This should weigh heavily in the case of the book under discussion, where 
the basic argument depends on plausibility rather than more ‘scientific’ 
demonstrations of truth. For example, it is unclear why members of the 
DAR should release status anxieties by joining in an attack on the very 
social groups whose history their organization celebrates. That status 
anxieties can drive people to attack others—especially the weak—is a 
reasonable enough argument, but if it is in principle possible to negate 
The New American Right thesis in any way, surely the cases of white 
Protestant ‘shabby genteel’ McCarthyites succeed in doing so. Finally, it 
should be noted that the introduction of ethnic and status considerations 
into political analysis can hardly be said to have originated with the authors 
of The New American Right, as they themselves, aware of the practices of 
‘ticket balancing’, the folklore of political ‘availability’, and long-standing 
academic interest in the group conflict theory of politics, no doubt realize. 

Since the publication of The New American Right, Martin Trow has 
come forward with new data bearing on the ‘status anxieties’ hypothesis." 
He concludes from his study of Bennington, Vermont, that: (1) Supporters 
of McCarthy were not more politically intolerant than non-supporters of 
McCarthy when formal education was held constant. McCarthy received 
a disproportionate share of his support from the less educated members of 
the community, who are always less tolerant.? (2) McCarthy received much 
his home state, (2) that pro-McCarthy results seem to have occurred in those areas where 
the ‘Catholic index’ was relatively high. This Catholic index is apparently the 1936 census 
of religious bodies, brought up to 1954 on the assumption that changes in the intervening 
years were proportional in all areas. This assumption weakens Bean’s case considerably, 
but alternative sources of data about the geographical distribution of religious groups within 
states were not available. Bean also presents data in an appendix relating 1950 census data 
on the ethnic compositions of Wisconsin counties to their support of McCarthy. 

Louis Harris presents an analysis of the 1952 Roper election surveys in Js There a 
Republican Majority? (New York: Harper, 1954). He says that people of Irish descent were 
split about evenly on McCarthy (p. 90), and that young people broke with Eisenhower in 
1952 because of his appeasement of McCarthy and the right wing of the Republican Party 


generally (p. 168). Harris does not concern himself directly with McCarthy, except briefly, 
and he presents little in the way of hard data on the subject; hence his book is of limited 


' value, 


' Martin Trow, op. cit. 
* See Stouffer, op. cit., and Lipset, ‘Democracy and Working-Class Authoritarianism’, 
loc. cit. Herbert McClosky has some findings which indicate that greater degrees of intoler- 


| ance, hostility, and misanthropy also characterize those persons subscribing to ‘conserva- 


tive’ ideology. Herbert McClosky, ‘Conservatism and Personality’, American Political 
Science Review, 52 (Mar. 1958), pp. 27-45. This presents an interesting puzzle for the 
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greater support from those members of the middle class who were economi. 
cally at a disadvantage (e.g. small business men) and who expressed hostility 
towards modern forms of political and economic organization. 

These findings support all three hypotheses in so far as they identify 
McCarthyites as members of a movement of generalized protest. But they 
also indicate that economic and political factors may have been as impor- 
tant as status anxieties in explaining the social sources of McCarthyism. 


Il. A POLITICAL INTERPRETATION 


I want to turn now to a fourth hypothesis, one which attempts to explain 
McCarthyism as a political phenomenon. It is a surprising fact that analysts 
have discounted so heavily the purely political aspect of his success. There- 
fore I want to review now the rather heavy evidence supporting the 
hypothesis that McCarthy succeeded at the grass roots primarily among 
Republicans. 

For example, I present immediately below in Table III the results of a 
re-analysis of a Gallup survey.’ In this re-analysis I have attempted to 
differentiate between those who were for and those against McCarthy. 
Pro- and anti-McCarthy populations were selected by tabulating responses 
to the following question: ‘In general, would you say you have a favourable 
or unfavourable opinion of Senator Joseph McCarthy?’ 


TABLE III 
Popularity of Senator Joseph McCarthy 


In general, would you say you have a favourable 
or unfavourable opinion of Senator Joseph R. 











McCarthy? 
N % 
Favourable 5 456 31 
Unfavourable . 693 46 
No opinion ‘ 287 19 
Don’t know him 41 3 
1,477 99 











Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, 6 April 1954. 


student of McCarthyism. It is generally well recognized that the content of McCarthy's 
political ‘programme’—such as it was—was destructive and profoundly anti-conservative, 
as well as politically intolerant, hostile, and misanthropic. It is entirely possible that 
McCarthy’s followers were either conservatives responding favourably to the tone of his 
approach, or radicals responding to its manifest content—or both. Regrettably, McClosky’s 
data do not relate personality characteristics and ideological predispositions to curreat 
political sympathies or activities, hence this puzzle must go unsolved. 

* This work was computed for me by The Roper Public Opinion Research Center at 
Williams College, on a grant made available by the Political Science Department of Yale 
University. I am grateful to Philip K. Hastings and Robert A. Dahl, of Williams and Yale, 
respectively, for supporting this part of my research. The Gallup Survey whose results 
appear here was number 529 K, 6 Apr. 1954. 
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The data at hand were limited; none the less they provided an oppor- 
tunity to test in some approximate way the predictions of each of the 
hypotheses thus far offered to account for McCarthy’s grass roots support. 

The nationwide questionnaire tapped possible pro-German sentiments 
among respondents, with the results shown in Table IV. The results, while 
not extreme, are in the direction indicated by the ‘atmospheric’ hypothesis. 


TABLE IV 
Sentiment about Germany of Those Favourable and Unfavourable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 


Would you, yourself, like to see Germany again 
become one of the three or four most powerful 











countries? 
“F (%) U(%) 
Yes ; ‘ 29 25 
No . ‘ M 56 59 
No opinion . 7 8 
Qualified . ‘ 8 8 
100 100 
(N=454) | (N=690) 











Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 


Authoritarians, it is said, tend to be politically confused and badly 
informed.! The nationwide survey asked a series of questions designed 
to elicit political information of various kinds. McCarthyites and non- 
McCarthyites were able to identify Far Eastern political leaders correctly 
to about the same degree, but, once again, the slight differences recorded 
were all in the expected direction. This is also true of the questions asking 
about participation in the last election, and in elections generally (see 
Tables V, VI). 


* See Adorno et al., op. cit., pp. 658 ff.; Fillmore H. Stanford, Authoritarianism and 
Leadership (Philadelphia: Institute for Research in Human Relations, 1950), p. 159. Low 
levels of political information have been found to correlate with low personal involvement 
in politics, and these in turn would lead us to assume that authoritarians participate less 
in politics than non-authoritarians. See Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, ‘Authori- 
tarianism and Political Behavior’, Public Opinion Quarterly, 17 (Summer 1953), pp. 185- 
201; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The Peoples’ Choice (New 
York: Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 1944); and Morris Rosenberg, ‘Some Determinants of 
Political Apathy’, Public Opinion Quarterly, 18 (Winter 1954), pp. 349-66. The relation- 
ship is regrettably not so simple, as Robert E. Lane has demonstrated: ‘Political Personality 
and Electoral Choice’, American Political Science Review, 49 (Mar. 1955), pp. 173-90. 
Apparently, when class is controlled, authoritarians have been found to participate in 
elections about as much as non-authoritarians, but probably for different reasons. I include 
figures on participation here, first because they were available, and second because they 
reinforce both my own conclusion—that McCarthyites differentiate themselves slightly by 
their lower rates of participation—and Lane’s conclusion—that the differences between 
presumably authoritarian and non-authoritarian populations with respect to their political 
participation is negligible. 











TABLE V 


Political Information of Those Favourable and Unfavourable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 


Will you please tell me which of these men you have heard of? And will you tell me what country 
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he is from? 
Favourable Unfavourable 
Chiang Mao Nehru Chiang Mao Nehru 
(%) (%) (%) | (%) | (%) | (%) 
Yes, correct country 89 34 60 88 42 67 
Yes, incorrect or 
don’t know country 6 19 12 8 20 9 
Not heard of, no 
answer . 5 47 28 4 38 24 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
(N = 458)] ON = 455) | (N = 454) |(N=700*) | (N = 689) | (N = 690) 























Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 


* The fact that the Ns here exceed the total unfavourable population of 693 is perhaps on 
account of double responses in a small number of cases. 


TABLE VI 


Political Participation of Those Favourable and Unfavourable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 














Question I. Have you ever voted in any election, or don’t you pay 
any attention to politics? 

Question II. In the election in November 1952, did things come 
up which kept you from voting, or did you happen 
to vote? 

Favourable Unfavourable 
I II I II 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 

Yes 86 77 89 81 

No 3 20 2 14 

Never . 11 — 9 — 

No, too young — 3 — 5 

100 100 100 100 
(N = 456) | (N = 455) | (N = 692) | (N = 687) 

















Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 


The same thing happens when crude tests of the ‘status’ hypothesis are 
applied, the assumption being that a higher proportion of McCarthyites 
come from the Catholic, lower class, and less educated parts of the popula- 
tion. The tables (VII, VIII, and IX) show, once again, tendencies in the 


direction of confirmation. 
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TABLE VII 
Religious Preference of Those Favourable and Unfavourable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 


Question: What is your religious preference :— 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish? 











F U 

(%) (%) 

Protestant . 68 71 
Catholic ‘ 28 20 
Jewish . ; 1 5 
Other . P Z 3 
99 99 

(N = 452) | CN = 685) 











Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 


TABLE VIII 
Social-economic Rating of Those Favourable and Unfavourable 
to Senator J. McCarthy (Rating by interviewer) 





y 











F U 

(%) (%) 
Upper , 3 3 
Above average 32 34 
Average A 2 1 
Below average 47 45 
Lower . ; 11 14 

95* 97* 

(N = 433) | (N = 675) 








Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 


* Totals are less than 100 per cent apparently 
because interviewers failed to rate some re- 
spondents. 


TABLE IX 


Educational Levels Attained by Those Favourable and Unfavourable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 











F U 
(%) (%) 
No school ; ; 1 1 
Up to 8 years school 26 21 
9-12 years ‘ ‘ 53 51 
Over 12 years . 5 17 24 
97 97 
(N = 441) | (N = 682) 











Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 
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But this relatively meagre empirical confirmation is unimpressive when 
set against comparable figures describing the two populations by their 
political affiliations (see Table X). 


TABLE X 


Party Sympathies and Voting Records of Those Favourable and 
Unfavourable to Senator J. McCarthy 


Questions 
I Did you vote for Eisenhower (Republican) or Stevenson (Democratic)? 
II_ If the elections for Congress were being held today, which party would you like to see 
win in this state—the Republican Party or the Democratic Party? 
Ill (if undecided) 
As of today, do you lean more to the Republican Party or to the Democratic Party? 
IV _Inpolitics, as of today, do you consider yourself a Democrat, Republican, or Independent? 











Favourable (%) Unfavourable (%) 
Question I II Ill IV I II Ill IV 
Republican 76 53 37 46 49 29 28 24 
Democratic 21 29 23 30 49 57 38 58 
Undecided — 17 27 —- — 13 26 — 
Other 3 1 13 24 2 1 8 24 





100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(N= | (N= | (N= | W= | W= | W= | We | W= 
350) 456) 77) 456) 560) 693) 88) 693) 





























Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 


These findings speak for themselves, but do not stand alone. The distri- 
butions of McCarthy’s vote in Wisconsin, where, it should be admitted, 
‘The impact [of McCarthyism] on the political and cultural life of the state 
was not particularly great’,' indicate strongly that McCarthy ran best in 
the most heavily Republican areas, and conversely. James G. March has 
demonstrated this point conclusively with respect to the 1952 primary 
election.* Samuel Lubell has observed that Senator McCarthy in 1952 ran 
well ahead of his state average in townships populated heavily by people 
of German extraction, but this also was true of other Republicans, including 
Senator- Taft in the 1952 primary, and Republican Presidential candidates 


| in 1944,°1948, and 1952.’ Inspection of election returns bears out the thesis 


_ that McCarthy ran best where the Republican Party was strongest. 


McCarthy’s strongest showing in 1952, for example, generally took place 
in those counties giving Walter Kohler, Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor, their heaviest support. Out of the 71 counties in Wisconsin, 30 gave 


* Leon D. Epstein, Politics in Wisconsin (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1958), p. 4. 

? James G. March, ‘McCarthy Can Still Be Beaten’, Reporter, 7 (28 Oct. 1952), pp. 17-19. 

> Lubell, Revolt, op. cit., p. 269. 
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n | McCarthy a margin of 2-1 or better, and of these 30, 24 were counties in 
ir — which Governor Kohler beat his opponent by 3-1 or more. In the 29 
counties where he made his strongest race, capturing 75 per cent. or more 
of the two-party vote, Kohler received only 28 per cent. of his state-wide 
vote. But in the 30 counties where McCarthy received 65 per cent. of the 
vote or more, fully 35 per cent. of McCarthy’s state-wide vote was concen- 
trated.” 

These figures demonstrate that the McCarthy vote was concentrated in 
areas of Republican strength, and was neither scattered, nor distributed in 
* 7 some pattern unique to McCarthy, nor particularly strong. 

Deciding where McCarthyites at the grass roots were located is of course 
not sufficient to explain his success in official Washington. Many cogent 
t? | reasons for McCarthy’s success have been given, and since they are 
— | mutually complementary it is unnecessary to choose between them. 
— | McCarthy was, at first, the weapon of a desperate Republican Party. 
_ | Senator Taft’s famous advice, ‘If one case doesn’t work, then bring up 
another’,? is a measure of the lengths to which Republicans were willing to 
go in those days to embarrass a long-entrenched Democratic administra- 
tion. Secondly, there was McCarthy’s protected position as a member of the 
Senate.? While he was never even remotely a significant member of the 
Club, attacks on him might have been construed by powerful Senators as 
— } attacks on Senatorial prerogatives and practices. McCarthy’s place in the 
Senate also gave him the protection of immunity from libel suits, the 
services of the staff of a Committee, and the powers to hold hearings and 


“1 issue subpoenas. 

‘ Third, one can scarcely discount his personal effectiveness as an imagina- 
in} We political entrepreneur who exploited the mass media by accommo- 
nm dating his ‘exposes’ to the exigencies of deadlines, and who employed the 
ry bulging briefcase, the non-existent ‘document’, garbled figures, and so on, 
es with stunning effect.* A fourth reason for McCarthy’s success was no doubt 
” the vulnerability (real or imagined) of the Truman administration on the 
ng issue of Communists in government, and a fifth reason would certainly be 
tes 

ie ‘ It should be remembered that we are not talking about Wisconsin’s more populous 


counties in this analysis, which no doubt explains why a majority of the state-wide 
st. | Republican vote is not located in those counties giving Republicans their heaviest majorities. 
sce See also Bean, op. cit. 
? William S. White, The Taft Story (New York: Harper, 1954), p. 85; Jack Anderson and 
ef- — W. May, McCarthy: The Man, The Senator, The ‘Ism’ (Boston: Beacon, 1952), 
p. 353. 
” > One analysis which covers these points especially well is Aaron B. Wildavsky’s 
‘Exploring the Content of McCarthyism’, Australian Outlook, 9 (June 1955), pp. 88-104. 
— John B. Oakes, ‘Inquiry Into McCarthy’s Status’, New York Times Magazine, 
pr. 1953. 
* See Rovere, op. cit., and Cecil Holland, ‘Short Course on McCarthy Techniques’, , 
Washington Star, 11 Apr. 1954. 
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the emasculation of administrative resistance to McCarthy’s activities, by 
order of President Eisenhower." 

All of these are ‘factors’ which contribute to an explanation of McCarthy's 
phenomenal success in demoralizing federal employees, in blackening the 
name of the United States abroad, and in dominating the headlines for 
more than four years. But they do not explain the remarkable fear of 
McCarthy that seems to have afflicted those somewhat outside his line of 
fire—newspaper people, professional folk, most academicians, and his 
colleagues in Congress. This fear can be accounted for, I think, by adding 
one more factor, a critical assumption made by almost all those for whom 
McCarthyism was of daily concern. This assumption was that McCarthy 
was in fact uniquely powerful at the grass roots; that he had a vast follow- 
ing which cross-cut party lines and loyalties, which he could call upon to 
defeat his enemies. Richard Rovere reports: ‘After the 1952 elections, it 
was believed in the Senate that McCarthy was responsible for the presence 
there of eight men—which meant that he was responsible for the absence 
of eight others.’? 


III. A TEST FOR A CRITICAL ASSUMPTION 


Surely a useful task for policy science would have been to test such beliefs 
of policy-makers against the available evidence. It is disquieting to wonder 
how history might have been changed if the evidence had shown a more 
modest number of scalps on McCarthy’s belt—or none at all. After all, the 
only thoroughly documented victory of this kind for McCarthy was the 
replacement of Republican Senator Raymond Baldwin by Democratic 
Senator William Benton of Connecticut—hardly a net gain for the right 
wing of the Senate. Baldwin has made no secret of the fact that abuse at 
the hand of McCarthy during the investigation of the Malmedy massacre 
was the determining factor in his decision to leave Washington.’ 

It does not seem entirely pointless to undertake an analysis of at least 
one of the other seven cases. There are those who still believe that McCarthy 
was a powerful influence with voters all over the nation and that these voters 
rose up and smote some of his most distinguished adversaries. It seems 
important to make at least a token effort to verify this belief. If it is correct, 


1 See Martin Merson, The Private Diary of a Public Servant (New York: MacMillan, 
1955), pp. 72-81. 

2 Rovere, op. cit., p. 37. Rovere has named only five of the eight casualties in his book, 
and as I write has not responded to a letter asking him to name the other three. He includes 
Raymond Baldwin and William Benton of Connecticut, Millard Tydings of Maryland, 
Ernest McFarland of Arizona, and Scott Lucas of Illinois. 

> McFarland is generally supposed to have been the victim of the uncommonly vigorous 
campaigning of his opponent, Barry Goldwater, and Scott Lucas was thought by many 
observers to have fallen prey to the aftermath of the Kefauver crime investigations. Rovere 
may be claiming more for McCarthy here than most people ever gave him credit for. 
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the usual supposition by political scientists that political support is in 
general not transferable from one figure to another must go by the board. 
We would have to conclude that American politics is a more dangerous and 
unstable game than we had suspected, if a demagogue can criss-cross the 
country and impose his will upon the electorates of states far from his own. 

Political observers seem most willing to grant that McCarthy was impor- 
tant in the defeat of Senator Tydings in 1950, and of Senator Benton in 
1952. Rovere says: ‘McCarthy, a nobody in 1949, threw his weight against 
Tydings in 1950, and, lo, Tydings lost’;' and, *. . . he had, in fact, attended 
to Senator Benton’s expulsion by the voters of Connecticut’.2 McCarthy’s 
reputation for grass roots political effectiveness outside his home state rests 
most heavily on these two cases. The easy availability of appropriate statisti- 
cal materials prompts me to select the Benton case for further examination 
here.’ 

William Benton was appointed Senator from Connecticut in 1949 by 
Governor Chester Bowles, his erstwhile partner in the advertising business, 
to succeed Raymond Baldwin, who retired to the Connecticut Supreme 
Court of Errors. There was some question at the time of Benton’s appoint- 
ment as to whether he was a bona fide resident of the state of Connecticut, 
but he was duly qualified, and took his seat. Benton’s occupational record 
was unusually distinguished. He had been an advertising executive, Vice 
President of the University of Chicago, President of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and an Assistant Secretary of State. In 1950 he stood for election 
to the seat he had held by appointment, and won with 50-06 per cent. of 
the state-wide two-party vote. 

Returning to the Senate, Benton went out of his way to tangle repeatedly 
with Senator McCarthy, urging an investigation of McCarthy’s finances, 
among other harassments. McCarthy struck back with characteristic 
resourcefulness, and managed to have Benton investigated too. When 
Benton stood again for election for his full term, in the fall of 1952, 
McCarthy campaigned briefly in Connecticut against him. Benton lost, 
polling 45-80 per cent. of the vote. 

Rovere, and presumably others, concluded that McCarthy ‘got’ Benton. 
But no reasonable construction of the evidence at hand seems likely to 
sustain this conclusion. A few elementary facts about Connecticut politics 
should be noted. First, Connecticut had no primary system, a situation 
which has since been changed; hence at the time there was little incentive 


' Rovere, op. cit., p. 37. 2 Ibid., p. 189. 

* Those interested in the Tydings case might consult the long, but for our purposes incon- 
clusive, Hearings and Report of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administration, The Maryland Senatorial Election of 1950. 
Hearings, 20 Feb.-11 Apr. 1951. Senate Report 647 (82 Cong., Ist sess.), or Stanley Keeley, 
It., Professional Public Relations and Political Power (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1956), pp. 107-43. 
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for most voters to reveal their party affiliations to registrars of voters, and 
only a minority did so. However, Connecticut voters generally vote straight 
tickets, for all the reasons for which straight tickets are popular in other 
parts of the country, and also because the voting machines in use in Con- 
necticut make a split ballot difficult. In order to split a ticket, it is necessary 
first to pull a party lever and then cut individual candidates off the ballot, 
replacing them with other candidates.’ 

It should surprise no one to learn, then, that just as Benton’s vote went 
down in 1952 as compared with 1950, so Democratic fortunes generally 
declined in the same period. For each of these years, the Democratic per- 
centage of the two-party vote for the ‘top’ of the ticket (excluding the race 
in which Benton figured) was calculated, giving Democratic ‘norms’ for 
each year.’ For both years Benton’s percentage corresponds exactly with 
the Democratic norm, as Table XI demonstrates. 


TABLE XI 


Democratic Percentage of Two-party Vote 
in 1950 and 1952, Connecticut 





1950 (%) | 1952 (%) 


Benton . ‘ 50-06 45-80 
Democratic norm 50-19 45-87 














Now, how are we to account for this general depression in the Demo- 
cratic vote? It would be too much, I think, to attribute these results to 
McCarthy’s efforts, since a more parsimonious explanation is readily at 
hand. Clearly Connecticut Democrats in 1952 were caught in the landslide 
that elected Dwight D. Eisenhower President.’ 


+ But even without this mechanical aid to straight ticket voting, Connecticut voters seem 
generally to favour the straight ticket. In 1956, in Wallingford, Connecticut (pop. 11,994), 
where an overwhelming majority of voters was registered as independent, I conducted a 
pre-election survey of between 3 and 4 per cent. of the population, using paper and pencil 
ballots, and over 80 per cent. of all ballots were straight tickets. The results and methods 
of this survey are reported in the Wallingford (Conn.) Post, 1 Nov. 1956. 

2 In 1950 I averaged the Democratic percentage of the two-party vote for the offices of 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Senator (Long Term), and At Large Representative. In 
1952 I averaged the Democratic percentage of the two-party vote for President, Senator 
(Short Term), and At Large Representative. In 1950 Benton ran for the Short Term, and 
in 1952 for the Long Term Senatorial Seat. His percentage of the two-party vote is in both 
cases excluded from the Democratic norm. For their painstaking help in collecting and 
tabulating these statistics, I want to thank Daniel D. Polsby and Linda O. Polsby. 

3 Two plausible alternative explanations might be mentioned. The first is that 1950 
Democratic voters changed over to the Republican Party in 1952 not because they wert 
attracted by Eisenhower but because they were repelled by Benton. This explanation is not 
testable, given the data available. The second is that McCarthy and McCarthy-generated 
issues supplied a substantial part of General Eisenhower’s personal appeal in 1952. This 
seems highly unlikely on the basis of much evidence: (1) McCarthy was much less well 
known than Eisenhower; (2) Eisenhower had a tremendous personal appeal to voters, apatt 
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It still might be argued that Senator McCarthy affected the outcome of 
the Benton race by robbing Benton of support he had in 1950 and which 
he could not replace elsewhere. This argument would be based on the 
premiss that Benton would have improved his position as compared with the 
rest of the Democratic ticket if McCarthy had not campaigned against him. 
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Percentage of the two-party vote by which Benton gained (+) 
or lost (—) on the Democratic norm. 


Fic. 1, Net change, 1952-1950, in Senator Benton’s per- 
centage of the two-party vote compared with the Demo- 
cratic norm, by towns in Connecticut. 


How to test this assertion? Each of Connecticut’s 169 towns reports 
election returns separately, and so it is possible to detect changes in the 
location of a candidate’s political strength within the state. Fig. 1 shows 
that Benton deviated by more than 3 per cent. in 1952 from his 1950 
relationship to the norm in only two towns in the entire state. Benton gained 
on the norm in 71 towns, stayed the same in 51, and fell behind in 47. 
Nine of ten towns where Benton fell behind by 3 per cent. or more are 
located in the home county of the 1952 Democratic ticket leader, Abraham 
Ribicoff, who ran for Senator (short term) in that year, and lost by a narrow 
margin. Thus Benton’s comparatively poor showing in these towns can be 


from any issues; (3) Eisenhower ran better in 1956, after McCarthy became passé, than in 
1952, Consult Stouffer, op. cit.; Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The 
Voter Decides (Evanston: Row Peterson, 1954); and, especially, Herbert H. Hyman and 
Paul Sheatsley, ‘The Political Appeal of President Eisenhower’, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
17 (Winter 1953-4), pp. 443-60. 
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attributed to Ribicoff’s unusual popularity, and not to some disability of 
his own. 

We have in effect judged McCarthy’s impact against two base-lines, by 
comparing Benton’s performance in 1952 with his performance in 1950, 
when McCarthy did not campaign against him, and, secondly, by com. 
paring Benton’s performance with that of the rest of the ‘top’ of the state. 
wide Democratic ticket in 1952, against whom McCarthy did not campaign. 
This evidence shows that Benton’s record deviates hardly at all from the 
record of his party in state-wide elections for both years. In general, it 
appears that Benton maintained or improved upon his 1950 record in 1952, 
a fact obscured by the effects of the Eisenhower landslide. In the light of 
these findings, the granting of credit to McCarthy for Benton’s defeat is no 
doubt unjustified, if not entirely erroneous. 


IV. POLICY SCIENCE AND McCARTHYISM 


It cannot be overemphasized that most of the facts on which this analysis 
has been based were available while McCarthy was still very much alive, 
and in the headlines. I think this analysis shows McCarthy to have been 
more dependent on his party, and personally much less effective at the 
grass roots, than has been commonly supposed. The erroneous supposition 
that McCarthy was a powerful figure with some politically meaningful 
segment of ‘the people’ no doubt served to make him so in the peculiarly 
isolated subculture that is official Washington. The consequences of this 
error are well known to all those who were ‘tuned in’ to news media any- 
where in the world over the last decade. 

As men of knowledge, policy scientists could profitably turn their atten- 
tion to making sure that information is readily available which bears on 
policy questions in order to reduce the incidence of errors of this kind in 
the future. In the case of McCarthy, commercial polling organizations 
expended huge sums of money taking the public pulse. Yet time and again 
opportunities to test important hypotheses about the sources and nature of 
McCarthy supporters were lost. One example of this was a Gallup Poll 
which turned up two small neighbouring Pennsylvania communities—one 
of them 2-1 in favour of McCarthy and the other 5-3 against him. Nothing 
in the report accompanying this finding disclosed any other basis for dif 
ferentiating these communities—nor did subsequent inquiry to the Gallup 
organization.’ Instead of using successive waves of data collection to refine 
hypotheses about the locations within the population of McCarthy sup 
porters, to over-sample strategic portions of the population, or otherwise 
to take advantage of the research opportunity before them, the Gallup 


* Gallup, ‘Two Pennsylvania Test-tube Towns . . .’, loc. cit., and letter to author from 
Emery H. Ruby, editor, American Institute of Public Opinion, 22 July 1954. 
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survey wastefully repeated the same battery of questions with the same type 
of sample. Hopefully, policy scientists interested in McCarthy’s political 
potential could have brought their working hypothesis to the attention of 
listers who planned in any event to exploit public interest by conducting 
polls on the McCarthy question. 

The political potential of McCarthy was, of course, a major point of 
interest throughout his brief period of notoriety. Prompt attention to such 
data as were available could quickly have scotched widely prevalent notions 
that McCarthy was a fascist leader, or that he was a serious Presidential 
contender. The essential aimlessness of McCarthy’s appeal could be 
deduced, for example, from the fact that McCarthy support seems to have 
been highly diffused and multidimensional, rather than effectively mobilized 
and focused on concrete political goals. 


TABLE XII 
Populations in Common Among Various Pro-McCarthy Attitudes 





























Total 
I II NI | JV Vv VI | population 

N (%) | (%) | (%) | (%) | (%) | (%) (%) 
I = 309 38 57 84 64 39 22 
II = 198 60 64 71 58 32 14 
III = 430 41 41 60 42 25 30 
IV = 458 | 57 31 56 57 33 32 
V = 306 | 65 38 59 86 40 22 
> VI = 178 69 36 60 85 69 13 





Source: Gallup Survey 530 K, April 1954. 
Responses compared 
I, Extreme liking (+ 3-5) for McCarthy on 11 point scale. 
II. Noto ‘Do you think that McCarthy and Cohn used improper means in trying to get a 
commission for Schine?’ 
III. Yes to ‘Do you think that Stevens and Adams tried to stop McCarthy from investigat- 
ing the Army at Fort Monmouth?’ 
IV. Favourable general opinion of Senator McCarthy. 
V. ‘Approve’ to ‘In general, do you approve or disapprove of the methods used by 
McCarthy?’ 
VI. McCarthy’s support would make respondent more likely to vote for a Congressional 
candidate. 


Consider the following evidence. Pro-McCarthy sentiment has been 
measured from time to time on different issues. We would assume that 
McCarthyites according to one measure would be the same people as 
McCarthyites on another; otherwise, McCarthy’s potential political effec- 
tiveness must be seen as greatly reduced. Table XII shows the results of 
such a comparison. Those who express themselves as favourable to Mc- 
Carthy on particular points tend with some (but by no means unanimous) 
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tegularity to be ‘generally’ favourable to McCarthy. Otherwise, populations 
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in common are irregular, and not conspicuously high. Table XIII, on the 
other hand, indicates a tendency for anti-McCarthy sentiment to be some. 
what more cohesive and self-consistent on a variety of issues.’ 
TABLE XIII 
Populations in Common Among Various Anti-McCarthy Attitudes 











Total 
I II Ill IV Vv VI | population 

N % % % % % % % 

I = $27 61 36 86 84 64 37 
II = 541 60 38 68 80 55 38 
III = 295 65 69 80 81 63 21 
IV = 611 74 60 39 88 63 43 
V = 721 61 60 33 75 56 51 
VI = 466 73 64 40 83 87 33 























Source: Gallup Survey 530 K, April 1954. 


Responses compared 
I. Extreme dislike (—3—5) for McCarthy on 11 point scale. 
II. Yes to ‘Do you think that McCarthy and Cohn used improper 
means in trying to get a commission for Schine?’ 
III. No to ‘Do you think that Stevens and Adams tried to stop 
McCarthy from investigating the Army at Fort Monmouth?’ 
IV. Unfavourable general opinion of Senator McCarthy. 
V. Disapproval of McCarthy’s methods. 
VI. Less likely to vote for a Congressional candidate supported by 
McCarthy. 


* Perfect consistency of responses would be scored in these tables as 100 per cent., which 
would mean that all of those answering in a pro-McCarthy way on one question also 
answered in a pro-McCarthy way on another. While 100 per cent. is a ‘perfect score’, an 
unknown percentage is undoubtedly lost through failure to respond to questions, mis- 
understandings, incorrect recordings of answers, and so on. If we assume that such failures 
in communication and in the mechanics of polling occur with equal probability in both 
anti-McCarthy and pro-McCarthy questionnaires, it becomes possible to compare Table XII, 
which shows consistency scores for a pro-McCarthy population, and Table XIII, which 
shows similar scores for an anti-McCarthy population. Comparing each of the cells of the 
tables in turn, we find: 15 cases where the anti-McCarthy population is 20 or more per cent. 
above the pro-McCarthy population in self-consistency; 3 cases where the anti-McCarthy 
population is 5-19 per cent. above the pro-McCarthy population; 6 cases in which the pro- 
and anti-McCarthy populations are within 4 per cent. of one another; 1 case in which the 
pro-McCarthy population exceeds the anti-McCarthy population in self-consistency by 
5-19 per cent.; 4 cases in which the pro-McCarthy population is 20 or more per cent. above 
the anti-McCarthy population in self-consistency. 

These last four cases all fall in the third question. A moment’s reflection will no doubt 
suggest the obvious proposition that the anti-McCarthy population could reasonably be 
expected to embrace both people who are willing to defend Army Secretary Stevens and 
people who disapproved of him. But the pro-McCarthy population could scarcely be 
expected to find virtue in McCarthy’s enemy of the moment. I do not want, however, to 
over-interpret these tables. They are meant only to provide a simple thumbnail example 
of the kind of thing one might have done with the data available. 
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I do not mean to argue that evidence such as this would have been 
influential in the calculations of political decision-makers, had it become 
known among policy scientists. Politicians have been known to ignore 
expert advice, even when they were paying for it themselves. On the other 
hand, the fact that information of this kind was neither known nor sought 
by policy scientists entirely precluded its diffusion to politicians. 

Let me summarize, in conclusion, what policy scientists could have 
established about McCarthyism during the period when it was still a live 
issue. First, they could have confronted myths about McCarthy with facts. 
It would have been especially useful if they had mobilized information 
about the actual consequences of crossing McCarthy and diffused it to 
those in a position to withhold from him the freedom he enjoyed for so 
long to create the political atmosphere in which he thrived. Second, they 
could have indicated the extent to which pro-McCarthy sentiments were 
ineffectively mobilized politically, revealing that McCarthy was unusually 
dependent upon regular Republican support both in the Senate and in his 
home state. McCarthy was more deeply a political phenomenon, perhaps 
more vulnerable to a change in the definition of his position by Washington 
politicians, than these politicians themselves realized. Third, policy scien- 
tists could have assembled information about current states and locations 
of pro-McCarthy sentiment. By tracing the ebbs and flows of McCarthy’s 
popularity, inferences could have been made about the kinds of events 
triggering gains and losses in his popularity, hence about the size and 
locations of the margins of McCarthy’s political appeal. 

A latent function of making concerted demands for these kinds of data 
would no doubt have been a general improvement in the sources of supply 
for such data—notably the commercial polls. Issues that capture extra- 
ordinary public attention are precisely those in which polling organizations 
are willing to make their greatest investment; hence it is uniquely possible 
in these cases for policy scientists to help decision-makers to make rational 
choices, to help data-collection agencies to improve on the relevance of 
their inquiries, and, finally, to help themselves by cultivating increasingly 
meaningful and useful sources of information. The brief demonstration I 
have made in the case of McCarthy is meant to suggest that such develop- 
ments as these are not only desirable but feasible. 











THE SCOTTISH COMMITTEES OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1948-59 


J. H. BURNS 
University of Aberdeen 


SINCE the summer of 1948 the Standing Orders of the House of Commons 
have provided for the conduct of business relating to Scotland in ways that 
are unique in British Parliamentary procedure. The principle of a Bill 
certified by the Speaker as, in his opinion, relating exclusively to Scotland 
may be discussed in the Scottish Standing Committee (since December 
1957 the Scottish Grand Committee), this discussion in effect taking the 
place of a Second Reading debate on the floor of the House. Scottish Esti- 
mates may similarly be referred on six days in the session for discussion by 
the same Committee. No other Committee of the House has such powers 
vested in it. The novelty of these provisions has perhaps led to exaggerated 
impressions of what they actually intend and achieve. Mr. R. T. Mackenzie 
said this, for example, in a broadcast on the 250th anniversary of the Union 
of 1707: 


Every bill which deals exclusively (or even mainly) with Scotland is referred 
for second reading (that is, for debate on its general principles) and for detailed 
committee discussion to a special standing committee . . . commonly known as 
the Scottish Grand Committee.! 


This is an extreme interpretation. But even a more moderate view, more 
strictly based on the actual provisions of the Standing Orders, led Dr. K. C. 
Wheare to conclude that the 1948 innovations represented ‘an attempt to 
make a kind of little Scottish House of Commons inside the House of 
Commons of the United Kingdom’.? The Select Committee on Procedure 
which, in 1956-7, examined a number of problems including ‘the constitu- 
tion of the Scottish Grand Committee’ heard of a tendency among Scots 
people to regard that Committee as ‘their Parliament’.> But neither the 


1 The Listener, 9 May 1957, vol. lvii, p. 736. 

? Government by Committee: An Essay on the British Constitution, Oxford, 1955, p. 161; 
and cf. pp. 120-1. 

> Second Report from the Select Committee on Procedure (H.C. 211 of 1956-7), Minutes 
of Further Evidence, qq. 499, 514-15. But cf. J. M. Reid, Scotland Past and Present, 
London, 1959, p. 143: ‘one cannot say that its proceedings are followed with any very 
intense interest in Scotland. As a sort of shadow parliament it has not proved to be very 
impressive. ...’ 
Political Studies, Vol. VIiI, No. 3 (1960, 272-296). 
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| Select Committee nor the Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs, which 


considered, among other matters, the legislative machinery for dealing 
with Scottish business, had before it a systematic account of what had 
actually been done in pursuance of the Standing Orders introduced in 1948. 
(The proceedings of the Select Committee in 1957 afforded some evidence 
that Members not themselves directly concerned with the Scottish Standing 
Committee were far from clear about the Standing Orders governing it.) 
What follows here is an attempt to fill at least part of this gap and to 
indicate the scope and limits of an interesting legislative experiment. 


BACKGROUND 


The continuous history of special arrangements for Scottish legislation 


begins in 1907,? when the Standing Orders first made provision for a 


Standing Committee to consist of all Members sitting for Scottish consti- 
tuencies together with between ten and fifteen other Members.’ To this 
Committee (commonly known as the Scottish Grand Committee, though 
this title was not conferred upon it by Standing Order until 1957*) Bills 
relating exclusively to Scotland were to be referred for their Committee 
discussion in all cases where this stage was not taken on the floor of the 
House. Several times during the next forty years there were proposals to 
extend the scope of the Committee’s work. Proposals made before the end 
of the Second World War need not be considered here; but suggestions 
since 1945 form part of the background to the changes introduced in 1948. 

The Select Committee on Procedure which sat during the 1945-6 session 
had before it a comprehensive memorandum by the Clerk of the House 
(now Lord Campion). This included a scheme for the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Standing Committee system, and this in turn contained proposals 
concerning the Scottish Standing Committee. Had the scheme been adopted, 
the Report stage of Bills would have been remitted to Standing Commit- 
tees, including the Scottish Standing Committee, while the Committee stage 


' For example, Second Report, qq. 506-13. 

* A dozen years earlier a Standing Committee on Scottish Bills was set up in the sessions 
of 1894 and 1895. Thereafter, however, the arrangement, which had been much opposed, 
lapsed. Mr. J. M. Reid’s account (op. cit., p. 142) might give the erroneous impression that 
the Committee has been in continuous existence since 1894. 

> ‘Scottish Members’ in what follows means Members sitting for Scottish constituencies; 
‘additional Members’ means those for other constituencies added by the Committee of 
Selection. Complications, noted below, were introduced by changes in Standing Orders in 
December 1957, 

‘From 1907 till July 1948 the Committee was officially the Standing Committee on 
Scottish Bills. But the term ‘Scottish Standing Committee’, introduced in Standing Orders in 
1948, had been used in Commons Journals marginalia and indexes throughout, and also in 
Hansard (occasionally before 1929, regularly in the years 1929-39), It is similarly used for 
convenience below. But after 1957, as noted later, the terms ‘Scottish Standing Committee’ 
and ‘Scottish Grand Committee’ officially denote different bodies. 
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would have been taken by smaller sub-committees. But besides applying 
these general proposals to Scottish Bills Lord Campion also suggested that 
the Second Reading stage of these Bills might be referred to the Scottish 
Standing Committee.! For this he gave three reasons: the greater measure 
of devolution it implied, the fact that it was largely a formal rather than a 
substantial change (most Scottish Bills being in fact discussed only by 
Scottish Members), and the appreciable saving of time for the House asa 
whole.? As Lord Campion himself pointed out, these proposals stood or fell 
with his wider scheme for the Standing Committee system.’ But the Scot- 
tish proposals were also subject to specific criticisms. In the Memorandum 
submitted to the Select Committee by the Government it was argued that 
to transfer the Second Reading of Scottish Bills to the Standing Committee 


would probably not be generally popular. It would appear to put Scottish Bills 
into an inferior class inappropriate for the full attention of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, and Scottish Members would be deprived of the opportunity to speak to 
them on the floor of the House. Even if, nevertheless, the proposal were popular 
with Scottish Members, it would probably be unwelcome to Members for English 
constituencies (some of whom are Scots), since they would, even more completely 
than at present, be debarred from debate on purely Scottish Bills.‘ 


Mr. Herbert Morrison (as he then was) subsequently mentioned the possi- 
bility of keeping the Second Reading formally for the whole House while 
remitting the debate to the Committee (the device actually adopted in 1948 
for certain Scottish Bills); but he did not think this ‘worth pursuing’, being 
convinced that the Scots would not welcome this treatment of their Bills.’ 
From the Opposition side Mr. James Stuart opposed the suggestion; Mr. 
Ernest Brown was disposed to favour it as an optional procedure to be 
adopted if Scottish Members on both sides agreed.® The Speaker (Colonel 
Clifton Brown) foresaw ‘an awful lot of trouble’ if the proposals were 
adopted, adding: 


It may be a good thing to have a Parliament in Edinburgh, but if they are going 
to have a second reading off the floor of the House, why meet here at all?’ 


In the event, in a paragraph of their report agreed to without a division, 
the Select Committee rejected the scheme: 


In view of the constitutional implications of this proposal and the objections to 
it which are likely to be raised by both Scottish and other Members Your Com- 
mittee are unable to recommend it to the House.® 


‘ Third Report from the Select Committee on Procedure (H.C. 189-1 of 1945-6), pp. 
xxxix-—xlii, especially xlii. 

? Loc. cit., p. xiii. Lord Campion subsequently (qq. 2809-11) estimated the time likely 
to be saved as four days per session. 

> Loc. cit., q. 5719 (2) (26), p. 351. * Loc. cit., pp. 99-100. 

> Loc. cit., q. 3541. ® Loc. cit., qq. 3868, 5353-60. 

7 Loc. cit., q. 3156. * Loc. cit., p. vill 
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Despite this, it was less than a year and a half before the Government 
brought forward proposals for referring certain Scottish Bills to the Scot- 
tish Standing Committee for discussion in principle, and also for intro- 
ducing a change contemplated more than once in the past: the reference 
to the Committee of certain Scottish Estimates. The change in the Govern- 
ment’s attitude was no doubt partly the result of growing Scottish pressure, 
both inside and outside the House, for more devolution of control over 
Scottish affairs; but something must also be allowed for the extreme con- 
gestion in these years of the Parliamentary timetable. The proposals were 
made in a White Paper on Scottish Affairs published early in 1948. This 
made abundantly clear the limited nature of what was proposed so far as 
Bills were concerned: 


The type of Bill to which it would, in the Government’s view, be suitable and 
convenient to apply the new procedure would be Bills of a technical character 
applying only to Scotland which, though debateable, are not controversial in a 
Party sense; certain Bills which make for Scotland provision similar to that 
already made or proposed for England and Wales; and certain Bills of purely 
Scottish interest for which time cannot immediately be found under existing 
arrangements.’ 


As for Estimates, the limitation was that they could be discussed by the 
Scottish Standing Committee on six days only in the session. It was pointed 
out that this was not to involve the surrender of the two days already 
devoted to Scottish Estimates in Committee of Supply.” 

When draft Standing Orders embodying these proposals were discussed 
in the House on 28 April 1948,> Mr. Arthur Woodburn (then Secretary of 
State for Scotland) was at pains to underline the limited scope of what was 
intended. He made it clear that controversial Bills of substantial importance 
would still be taken on the floor of the House: 


It was recognised that Scottish Members would resent it very much if any 
Government deliberately took these Bills off the floor of the House when the 
Scottish members regarded them as being of such importance that they ought 
to be taken on the floor. . . .4 


He pointed out that the Second Reading would still, formally, be taken on 
the floor, and that any six Members could, if they chose, insist on a debate 
by proposing an amendment at that stage; while any ten Members could 
in any case have prevented the Bill’s reference to the Scottish Standing 
Committee in the first place: 


_ This proposed procedure is a convenience and facility, and not necessarily an 
interference with the rights of the House itself; 


? Cmd. 7308 of 1947-8, p. 2. 2 Loc. cit., p. 3. 
> 450 H.C. Deb. 5s. 400-55. * Loc. cit. 404. 
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and it was intended for ‘Bills which were not contentious, or not contentious 
enough to divide upon’.' This, it may be noted, meant an implied extension 
to all the Bills in question of a limitation which the White Paper had seemed 
to apply only to one of the three categories it mentioned. Some misgivings 
were felt on this point, and these were expressed in the debate. Not many 
Members agreed with Sir Thomas Moore in finding the whole scheme 
futile . . . a meaningless sop to the Scottish Nationalists’? But Colonel 
Gomme-Duncan described the ‘Second Reading’ proposal as ‘fushionless’ 
and Mr. Scollan was ‘completely amazed at the very small infant that has 
been born’.* Mr. Henderson Stewart argued that 


The Scottish Grand Committee is bound always to take a controversial view 
of matters. ... Iam a little troubled by the suggestion that only non-controversial 
Measures will be put up. . . . Why should the Scottish Grand Committee be 
prevented from discussing a Bill upon which there is a division of opinion on the 
principle? > 


Other Members felt that the proposals were hedged with too many safe- 
guards. Thus a Bill must not merely be certified by the Speaker as relating 
exclusively to Scotland, but the proposal to refer the discussion of its prin- 
ciple to the Scottish Standing Committee must be made by a Minister and 
can be defeated by the objection of any ten Members. Mr. McLean Watson 
thought—and Mr. Leonard agreed with him—that the Speaker’s certificate 
should be sufficient warrant for remitting a Bill (even a controversial Bill) 
to che Standing Committee.° In the end the Standing Orders proposed by 
the Government were adopted without a division, but also without any 
exaggerated enthusiasm. Most Scottish Members would probably have 
agreed with Mr. Woodburn’s conclusion: 


I make no claim that these proposals are in any way a revolution, or that they 
create some new Parliament, or anything of that kind. They are for the simple 
and clear purpose of giving Scotland more time to discuss its affairs, and more 
control over its affairs.” 


THE NEW PROVISIONS IN PRACTICE: BILLS 


Before looking at the working of the machinery set up in 1948, it will be 
useful to quote in full the relevant Standing Orders:* 


59. One of the standing committees shall be appointed for the consideration 
1 Loc. cit. 405. 2 Loc. cit. 415-16. 
> i.e. insipid, without pith or substance. Cf. loc. cit. 422. 

* Loc. cit. 430. 5 Loc. cit. 434-5. 

® Loc. cit. 424-5, 436. 7 Loc. cit. 407. 


* Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 30 July 1948 (H.C. 211 of 1947-8), Part |, 
Public Business, Nos. 59-60. 
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of all public bills or other business relating exclusively to Scotland and committed 
or referred to a standing committee, and shall consist of all the members repre- 
senting Scottish constituencies, together with not less than ten nor more than 
fifteen other members to be nominated in respect of any bill or other business by 
the committee of selection, who shall have regard in such nomination to the 
approximation of the balance of parties in the committee to that in the whole 
House, and shall have power from time to time to discharge the members so 
nominated by them, and to appoint others in substitution for those discharged." 

60. (1) If after any public bill has been printed, whether introduced in this 
House or brought from the House of Lords, Mr. Speaker is of opinion that its 
provisions relate exclusively to Scotland, he shall give a certificate to that effect. 

(2) On the order for the second reading of any such bill being read, a motion, 
to be decided without amendment or debate, may be made by a minister of the 
crown, “That the bill be referred to the Scottish standing committee,’ and if, on 
the question thereupon being put, not less than ten members rise in their places 
and signify their objection thereto, Mr. Speaker shall declare that the noes have it. 

(3) A bill so referred to the standing committee shall be considered in relation 
to the principle of the bill, and shall be reported as having been so considered to 
the House and shall be ordered to be read a second time upon a future day. 

(4) When the order for the second reading of any such bill has been read, a 
motion to be moved without amendment or debate may be made by a minister 
of the crown, “That the bill be committed to the Scottish standing committee’: 
Provided that this paragraph shall not apply in the case of any bill to the second 
reading of which notice of an amendment has been given by not less than six 
members. 

(5) If such a motion shall have been agreed to, the bill shall be deemed to have 
been read a second time, and shall be committed to the Scottish standing com- 
mittee, and shall proceed through its remaining stages according to the ordinary 
practice of the House. 


Before going any further it should be noted that none of the positive 
portions of these Orders is mandatory except that which requires the 
Speaker to issue his certificate if he is of opinion that a Bill relates exclu- 
sively to Scotland. The other provisions are permissive, and the decision 
whether the option shall be taken up rests with the Government. A veto 
on the procedure can be exercised at two stages by a small number of 
Members—ten before the Bill is referred to the Committee, six before it is 
‘deemed’ to have had its Second Reading. (These veto powers have not so 
far been used, but they preserve in principle the control of the House as a 
whole over all legislative proposals coming before it.) 

The Speaker’s certificate in terms of Standing Order No. 60 (1) was first 
issued on 12 July 1948, in respect of the Public Registers and Records 


* This was the first occasion when the Scottish Standing Committee was given a Standing 
Order to itself. Other changes include the references to business other than Bills (cf. 
Standing Orders, 4 Nov. 1947, H.C. 6 of 1947-8, Part I, Public Business, No. 47 (2)). 
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(Scotland) Bill.1 The new procedure was not invoked, however, the Bill 
being taken for both its Second Reading and its Committee stage on the 
floor of the House. No Scottish business was transacted during the short 
autumn session of 1948, and it was not until 9 November that the first Bill 
was ‘referred’ for discussion in principle to the Scottish Standing Com- 
mittee. This was the Education (Scotland) Bill, which was discussed in the 
Committee on 17 November and “deemed to have been read a second time’ 
on 7 December. Eight other Bills received the Speaker’s certificate during 
the session, but the new procedure was applied to only one of these (the 
Tenancy of Shops (Scotland) Bill). Of the seven others four were passed 
through all stages with little or no discussion,” while the remaining three— 
the Water (Scotland) Bill, the Criminal Justice (Scotland) Bill, and the 
Housing (Scotland) Bill—may be regarded as the major and more contro- 
versial Scottish measures of the session.’ In addition, two Bills which were 
prima facie Scottish Bills—the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill and 
the Legal Aid and Solicitors (Scotland) Bill—did not receive the Speaker's 
certificate and were thus ineligible for the new procedure: the first was 
passed without debate at any stage, while the second, the detailed discussion 
of which took up nine meetings of the Scottish Standing Committee, was 
decidedly one of the more contentious measures of the year. 

These facts together with corresponding data for subsequent years will 
be most conveniently set out in tabular form: 











Bills Bills No Second Bills not 

Session certified referred Reading certified 
1948-9 9 2 — 2 
1950 2 1 a 1 
1950-1 7 4 aie 1 
1951-2 6 1 3 1 
1952-3 4 2 = — 
1953-4 6 1 1 2 
1954-5 5 1 2 _— 
1955-6 5 1 — 1 
1956-7 3 sees wks == 
1957-8 5 1 — _ 
1958-9 7 2 — 1 
TOTAL 59 16 6 9 

















‘ This and all later references to stages in the transaction of business are based on the 
Commons Journals. 

? The Administration of Justice (Scotland) Bill; the Slaughter of Animals (Scotland) 
Bill; the Agricultural Wages (Scotland) Bill; and the Nurses (Scotland) Bill. The second 
of these was a Private Member’s Bill; the last two were sent down from the Lords. 

> A distinction based upon the amount of discussion involved in the passage of a Bill 
must be in some degree arbitrary and must mask some real differences. Thus the first and 
last of the Bills named in the previous footnote involved substantially more discussion than 
did the other two, but substantially less than what are described above as the major Scottish 
measures. 
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In evaluating these data the figures in column 3 must be deducted from 
those in column 1 to reach the number of Bills to which the procedure of 
‘referring’ could technically have been applied. Thus, the correct proportion 
in 1951-2 is one in three, not one in six; in 1953-4 it is one in five, not one 
in six. Some use has been made of the procedure in each of the eleven 
sessions except for 1956-7 (and the 1948 autumn session already men- 
tioned, when no Scottish measures were brought forward). But only in 
1950-1 could it be said that the procedure was used at all frequently, and 
in no other session was it applied to more than half the eligible measures. 
It would be hard to justify any generalization as to the variations revealed 
in the table. The figures indicate that the procedure was used with much 
greater frequency by the Labour Government between 1948 and 1951 than 
ithas been since by Conservative Governments. But it can scarcely be main- 
tained that there is a difference here of party views and policy. There may 
be more significance in the apparent tendency to resort to the procedure 
rather more freely when the Government’s majority in the House as a whole 
is small or the Parliamentary time-table is comparatively full. Thus the 
number of Bills ‘referred’ in the years 1948-55 represents 36 per cent. of 
the possible total; the figure for 1955-9 represents only 20 per cent.’ 

Over the whole period surveyed the ‘referring’ procedure has been 
applied to rather less than one in every three certified Scottish Bills which 
reached the Second Reading stage. In order to see how the intentions of 
1948 have been interpreted in practice it is useful first to consider the Bills 
to which the procedure was not applied. Of the thirty-seven Bills involved, 
fourteen may be regarded as major contentious measures clearly beyond 
the scope of the new procedure.? Twenty-one others—ten of them Private 
Members’ Bills—were passed through all their stages either with no dis- 
cussion or with so little as to make it clear that there would have been no 
point in referring them to the Standing Committee.’ The remaining two— 


' The contrast with the period 1948-53—the last years of Labour rule and the first of 
Conservative—is even sharper: in those years 40 per cent. of the eligible Bills were ‘referred’. 

? 1948-9: Water (Scotland), Criminal Justice (Scotland), Housing (Scotland); 1951-2: 
Hydro-Electric Development (Scotland), Housing (Scotland); 1953-4: Local Government 
(Financial Provisions) (Scotland), Housing (Repairs and Rents) (Scotland), Town and 
Country Planning (Scotland); 1954-5: Crofters (Scotland); 1955-6: Valuation and Rating 
(Scotland), Education (Scotland); 1956-7: Housing and Town Development (Scotland); 
1957-8: Local Government and Miscellaneous Financial Provisions (Scotland); 1958-9: 
Deer (Scotland). 

> (PMB=Private Member’s Bill.) 1948-9: Administration of Justice (Scotland), Slaughter 
of Animals (Scotland) (PMB), Agricultural Wages (Scotland), Nurses (Scotland); 1950: 
Public Registers and Records (Scotland); 1950-1: Midwives (Scotland), Nurses (Scotland); 
1952-3: Law Reform (Personal Injuries) Amendment (Scotland) (PMB), Harbours, Piers 
and Ferries (Scotland) (PMB); 1953-4: National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland; 
1954-5: Public Libraries (Scotland) (PMB); 1955-6: Local Government (Street Works) 
(Scotland) (PMB), Marriage (Scotland) (PMB); 1956-7: Church of Scotland (Property and 
Endowments); 1957-8: Local Government (Omnibus Shelters and Queue Barriers) (Scot- 
land) (PMB), Interest on Damages (Scotland) (PMB), Solicitors (Scotland); 1958-9: Sea 
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both Private Members’ Bills—were discussed at the Second Reading Stage 
but went no further.' The fact that no Private Member’s Bill has been dealt 
with under the new procedure is not surprising (though the question of so 
applying it did on one occasion arouse some discussion, to be dealt with 
later). The Standing Orders, after all, provide for a Ministerial initiative in 
the matter, and it is unlikely (though not impossible) that such an initiative 
will be forthcoming in aid of a backbencher. The fact, though not sur. 
prising, is of some importance; for it means that in effect only Government 
Bills have been regarded as eligible for the ‘referring’ process. This in turn 
means that the frequency with which the process has been used is rather 
greater than has so far appeared. If the number of Second Reading ‘refer- 
ences’ is measured against the number of Government Bills only, it emerges 
that the procedure has been applied to sixteen Bills out of forty-one—or 
39 per cent. as against 30 per cent. if all Bills are reckoned. 

When the sixteen Bills dealt with by the Scottish Standing Committee at 
the Second Reading stage are themselves scrutinized, it is not always easy 
to see which of the categories envisaged in the 1948 White Paper will accom- 
modate them. A tentative classification suggests that five may be regarded 
as primarily technical in character,’ five as Bills corresponding more or less 
closely to equivalent English Bills,’ and the remaining six as Bills of purely 
Scottish interest for which time might not otherwise have been readily 
available.* Clearly the question whether a particular Bill falls into a 
category which makes the application of the new procedure appropriate is 
one which cannot be answered by reference to general principles alone. 
Nor is it, in any case, the only question which is relevant to the decision 
whether or not to have a Bill ‘referred’ at the Second Reading stage. A most 
important question must be the state of current demands on the Scottish 
Standing Committee’s time and the practicability or desirability of adding 
to these demands. (It must be borne in mind that the Scottish Standing 
Committee before the reorganization of 1957 had a greater variety of tasks 
and involved a larger number of Members than the other Standing Com- 
mittees of the House.) Thus it seems likely that the comparative infrequency 


Fisheries (Scotland) (PMB), Intestate Husband’s Estate (Scotland) (PMB), Licensing (Scot- 
land), Town and Country Planning (Scotland). 

* 1950-1: Gas Undertakings (Scotland); 1956-7: North of Scotland Development Cor- 

oration. 

J 2 1948-9: Tenancy of Shops (Scotland); 1950: Allotments (Scotland); 1950-1: Local 
Government (Scotland); 1951-2: Rating and Valuation (Scotland); 1953-4: Long Leases 
(Scotland). 

> 1950-1: Alkali, &c., Works Regulation (Scotland), Long Leases (Temporary Provisions) 
(Scotland), Rivers (Prevention of Pollution) (Scotland) (No. 2); 1954-5: Food and Drugs 
(Scotland); 1955-6: Food and Drugs (Scotland). : 

+ 1948-9: Education (Scotland); 1952-3: Hospital Endowments (Scotland), University 
of St. Andrews; 1957-8: Land Drainage (Scotland); 1958-9: Building (Scotland), National 
Gallery of Scotland. 
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of ‘referring’ since 1955 or so is in part due to the demands made on the 
Committee’s time by the detailed consideration of a series of major con- 
troversial measures.’ For this reason, if for no other, a brief review of the 
Committee stage activities of Scottish Members is appropriate, and this 
will be undertaken presently. 

On the whole, the new arrangement for the Second Reading stage of 
Scottish Bills has operated smoothly and without much controversy or even 
discussion. Despite the fact (alluded to more than once in recent years by 
Mr. Arthur Woodburn from the Opposition benches) that under this 
arrangement no discussion of a ‘referred’ Bill is possible on the Floor of 
the House until the Third Reading (apart from consideration on Report), 
discussion at that stage has rarely been prolonged. On one occasion the 
Third Reading was not reached, and on seven others there was no debate, 
or virtually no debate, after the Committee stage. In the other eight cases 
debates of various lengths took place when the Bills were considered on 
Report and given their Third Readings. But on only one such occasion did 
this discussion take up the major part of a normal Parliamentary day, and 
this was a case where recommittal to a Committee of the Whole House was 
necessary.? In 1951 Mr. Henderson Stewart warned the House against 
getting 


into the way of thinking that because we have this new procedure every Third 
Reading should be taken formally. . . . If we are to safeguard Scottish interests 
many Bills may demand a full Third Reading debate in this House.’ 


But in general such a demand seems to have been seldom felt. 

In the session following the Conservative victory of 1951, the question 
of applying the new procedure to a Private Member’s Bill was raised by 
Mr. T. Steele, whose Housing (Temporary Prohibition of Sale of Small 
Houses) (Scotland) Bill had its First Reading on 5 December 1951. The 
next day he suggested its reference to the Scottish Standing Committee,‘ to 
which Captain Crookshank (then Leader of the House) responded by sug- 
gesting that the procedure was not applicable to a Private Member’s 
measure. Mr. Steele pointed out that the Standing Orders required only 
that the motion for referring a Bill be moved by a Minister, and the Leader 
of the House then said that notice would be required before the matter 


_ ' In 1955-6 the Committee held 22 meetings on the Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Bill; 
in 1956-7, 20 on the Housing and Town Development (Scotland) Bill; and in 1957-8, 18 
on the Local Government and Miscellaneous Financial Provisions (Scotland) Bill, during 
which the guillotine had to be applied. 

? Building (Scotland) Bill, 1958-9. 
_> 484 H.C. Deb. 5s. 2119: 28 Feb. 1951. Third Reading of the Alkali, &c., Works Regula- 
tion (Scotland) Bill. 

‘ A minor point to note is that the Bill had not yet, at this date, received the Speaker’s 
certificate as a Bill relating exclusively to Scotland. It was so certified on 29 Jan. 1952. 
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could be determined.' When the question was raised again on 5 February 
1952, Commander Galbraith, for the Government, replied that they did 
not accept the principle of the Bill and were not prepared to grant facilities 
for it. Pressed further, he went on: 


. . . the late Government laid it down that Bills so considered should not be 
contentious. This could not be said to be non-contentious.? 


No further statement on this issue has since been made, and it would thus 
appear that a non-contentious Private Member’s Bill for which the Govern. 
ment of the day were prepared to grant facilities could be dealt with under 
the 1948 procedure. This has not so far occurred. 

It has been noted already that the ‘veto’ which the Standing Orders allow 
to small groups of Members who object to the ‘reference’ of a Bill or to its 
Second Reading’s being ‘deemed’ to have taken place has not so far been 
used. Exception was taken on one occasion to the decision by the Govern- 
ment to refer a Bill to the Committee. The Bill was the third Food and 
Drugs (Scotland) Bill to come before the House in successive sessions, and 
the objector was Mr. Emrys Hughes. He asked for further information from 
the Government and sought to oppose the passing of the motion ‘on the 
nod’. The Deputy-Speaker inevitably pointed out that neither amendment 
nor debate was permissible on the motion, which, however, would be 
defeated if ten Members rose in their places to signify their objection to it. 
Mr. Hughes then said: 


On a point of order. This is another injustice to Scotland. This is a most 
important Bill. Whereas the English Bill was taken on the Floor of the House, 
this Bill is to be referred to the Scottish Grand Committee. I should like to raise 
the whole question of whether the Scottish Grand Committee is capable of taking 
the Bill. 


But this question (the Deputy-Speaker ruled) ‘could not be taken now’, and 
Mr. Hughes found no support for his protest.’ 


A NOTE ON THE COMMITTEE STAGE 


For the first forty years of its existence the Scottish Standing Committee 
had no function other than that of taking Scottish Bills for their Committee 


* 494 HC. Deb. 5s. 2567-8. 

2 495 H.C. Deb. 5s. 778-9. Col. Walter Elliot referred to ‘the repeated refusal of the 
late Government to allow a Private Member’s Bill concerning Scottish gas undertakings 
to go to the Scottish Grand Committee, though it was repeatedly suggested that this per 
mission should be given’. This, however, was not really relevant; for the question regarding 
the Gas Undertakings (Scotland) Bill in 1951 had been its committal for detailed discussion 
to the Scottish Standing Committee. The Second Reading was debated on the Floor of the 
House on 22 June 1951 and the debate was adjourned. See 489 H.C. Deb. 5s. 951-2, 957-8. 

> $42 H.C. Deb. 5s. 1078-9: 20 June 1955. 
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stage in all cases where this was not taken in the whole House. This has 
continued, since 1948, to be the Committee’s main occupation, and its 
availability for other work is in no small degree determined by the demands 
of Committee stage discussion. If we leave aside the fixed number of days 
allowed for Scottish Estimates, and confine our attention to the period 
between 1948 and the end of 1957 (when the constitution of the Committee 
was altered) we find that the Committee had, in all, 187 meetings during 
that period.t Of these only 18—considerably less than one in ten—were 
occupied by ‘Second Reading’ debates. In busy sessions the preponderance 
of Committee stage work was far greater: all but two of 34 meetings in 
1948-9, all but one of the same number in 1953-4, and all but two of 49 
in 1955-6 were thus occupied. 

Again, while ‘reference’ to the Scottish Standing Committee has been 
somewhat exceptional at the Second Reading stage, committal for detailed 
discussion has been fairly normal. Of 45 Scottish Bills which reached the 
Committee stage in the period specified, as many as 31 were taken at that 
stage in the Scottish Standing Committee.? This represents a proportion of 
nearly 69 per cent. as against 33 per cent. for Second Reading reference 
in the same period. Nevertheless, in reckoning the extent to which the 
Committee has taken over the work of legislating for Scotland, it is not 
unimportant to note that in this period almost one Scottish Bill in three 
did not have even its detailed consideration in the Committee. It is true that 
most of the fourteen Bills taken for their Committee stage in the whole 
House were comparatively minor and uncontroversial measures. But they 
included some which were neither: the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries 
(Scotland) Bill, 1950, for example, described by Mr. Herbert Morrison as 
‘a Bill of some importance’;’ the Housing (Scotland) Bill, 1952, which occu- 
pied the House for over sixteen hours at various stages, the greater part of 
the time being spent in Committee and on Report; the Electricity Re- 
organisation (Scotland) Bill, 1954, whose Committee stage took up over 
four and a half out of a total of nearly fourteen hours’ discussion; and the 
Education (Scotland) Bill, 1956, whose Committee discussion took nearly 
eight out of a total of thirteen hours. Thus, even at the Committee stage, 


* This includes eight meetings held in Jan. and Feb. 1958 to complete the committee stage 
of the Land Drainage (Scotland) Bill, the last to be taken under the old Standing Orders. 
It also includes five meetings held in Feb. 1956 to consider Part II of the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Bill, that Part having been, by resolution of the House on 1 Feb., separated 
from the rest of the Bill and committed to the Scottish Standing Committee. (A similar 
= was made in respect of Part II of the Local Government Bill on 14 Nov. 

* ‘Scottish Bills’ here means both Bills ‘certified’ by the Speaker and certain Bills not so 
certified whose subject-matter was substantially, if not exclusively, Scottish. 


_. ? Cf. 482 H.C. Deb. 5s. 1349: 14 Dec. 1950. Mr. Henderson Stewart took occasion to 


inquire whether the Government’s view was that ‘only Bills of no importance are sent to 
the Scottish Grand Committee’. But Mr. Morrison replied that he ‘would not say that for 
one moment’. 
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the House as a whole has retained a substantial concern in Scottish legis. 
lation.! 


SCOTTISH COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


THE NEW PROVISIONS IN PRACTICE: ESTIMATES 


The operation of the procedure laid down in the 1948 Standing Orders 
for dealing with Scottish Estimates can be dealt with quite briefly. The 
terms of the relevant Standing Order are as follows: 


61. A motion may be made by a minister of the crown at the commencement 
of public business, to be decided without amendment or debate, to the effect that 
the committee of supply be discharged from considering the estimates or any 
part of the estimates for which the Secretary of State for Scotland is responsible, 
and that such estimates or part of such estimates be referred to the Scottish stand- 
ing committee for consideration on not more than six days in any session and if 
such motion be agreed to, the standing committee shall consider the estimates 
referred to them and shall from time to time report only that they have considered 
the said estimates or any of them, which shall again stand referred to the com- 
mittee of supply after such report has been brought up.” 


Once again the procedure is permissive, not mandatory. But it has in fact 
been regularly used, and six days have been devoted by the Scottish Stand- 
ing Committee (since 1958 the Scottish Grand Committee) to the discussion 
of Estimates in every summer since 1948 except in 1955 when the session 
was cut short by the dissolution of Parliament. This procedure was inaugu- 
rated earlier than that for Bills, the first Estimates being referred to the 
Committee on 17 June 1948. Since then the number of Votes dealt with in 
Committee has varied from a minimum of four in 1949 to a maximum of 
thirteen in 1957. Only the Vote for the Scottish Health Department has 
been consistently referred to the Committee throughout, but those for 
Agriculture and for Public Education have been omitted from the list on 
only two occasions each. The various Estimates which have at one time or 
another been referred to the Committee are as follows, the number of times 
each has been so referred (out of a possible maximum of eleven) being 
indicated in brackets: 


Public Education (9) 
Approved Schools (8) 
Health (11) 


* On the limited evidence so far available this has perhaps been rather less true since 
the change in Standing Orders at the end of 1957. In the period between Dec. 1957 and the 
end of the 1958-9 session no controversial Scottish Bill of major importance was retained 
on the floor of the House for its Committee stage. 

2 Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 30 July 1948 (H.C. 211 of 1947-8), Part], 
Public Business, No. 61. 
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National Health Service (6) 

Agriculture (9) 

Agriculture (Food Production Services) (3) 
Home Department (8) 

Fisheries (3) 

Herring Industry (3) 

Housing (6) 

Home Department (Civil Defence Services) (4) 
Police (4) 

Prisons (4) 

Fire Services (4) 

Exchequer Contributions to Local Revenues (3) 
Roads (4) 


Itis, of course, to be borne in mind that the six days’ discussion of Estimates 
in the Scottish Standing Committee has left intact the two days devoted, 
by established custom, to Scottish Estimates in the whole House sitting in 
Committee of Supply. 

This part of the new procedure has occasioned even less discussion and 
controversy than that relating to Bills. Only one episode calls for notice. 
In the exceptionally busy session of 1953-4 a motion was put down by 
Scottish Labour Members asking that the Town and Country Planning 
(Scotland) Bill, which had by then (17 June 1954) occupied the Scottish 
Standing Committee for five meetings, be recalled from that Committee 
lest it interfere with the six days allotted for the discussion of Estimates.’ 
Inthe event, proceedings on the Bill were completed at one further meeting, 
on 22 June, and the first of the six Estimates meetings followed two days 
later. The fact is that proceedings on Estimates necessarily absorb almost 
all the time available to the Committee between the middle of June and 
the adjournment for the summer recess. Apart from the case just mentioned, 
there appear to be only three instances where the Committee dealt with 
Bills during that period. 

The time-factor has caused difficulties in other ways too. Colonel Elliot 
remarked in June 1956 that it was 


amatter of great comment that, while we [sc. in the Scottish Standing Committee] 
have been able to spend some 23 days on each of two Bills, we were able to spend 


, = Mr. Woodburn’s question to the Leader of the House on 17 June: 528 H.C. Deb. 
s. 2280. 

* Allotments (Scotland) Bill, 1950: ‘Second Reading’, 18 July (proceedings on Estimates 
completed a week earlier). Rivers (Prevention of Pollution) (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill, 1951: 
Committee stage between 19 and 28 June (Estimates meetings began on 3 July). National 
Gallery of Scotland Bill, 1959: Committee stage in Scottish Standing Committee on 23 June 
(Scottish Grand Committee began proceedings on Estimates unusually early on 7 May, but 
did not complete them till 2 July). 


5540.8.3 U 
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only half a morning on the subject of agriculture, which is of very great interest 
to a great many honourable Members.’ 


There is also some evidence to suggest that difficulty has sometimes been 
experienced in securing, on the basis of the Estimates referred to the Com. 
mittee, discussion of the topics which were regarded as most important: 
But it may be suggested that difficulties such as these are not peculiar to the 
Scottish Standing Committee, but affect the House as a whole in its handling 
of supply. Nor do any of the difficulties appear to have affected the seem- 
ingly general opinion among Scottish Members that the new procedure 
has been a worthwhile innovation, one to be preserved and, indeed, 
extended if possible. The question of such an extension came before the 
Select Committee on Procedure in 1957. 


ATTENDANCE 


Before considering the work of the Select Committee on Procedure it 
will be useful to examine the record of attendance at meetings of the Scot 
tish Standing Committee between 1948 and 1957. Apart from the intrinsic 
interest of the record, it is peculiarly relevant to the Select Committee's 
work, for the basis of the proposal to amend the constitution of the Scottish 
Standing Committee was the claim that excessive demands were being 
made on Scottish Members’ time. The table below summarizes the relevant 
data.’ 











maxit 




















Average percentage attending 
(1) All (2) Com- (3) ‘Second 
No. of Average meetings | mittee stage | Reading’ | (4) Estimates 

Session meetings | attendance (%) (%) Cc (%) 
1948-9 . 40 45 51-2 51-4 $2:2 54°5 
1950 ‘ 8 60 74-1 568 79-0 60-0 
1950-1 18 50 61-4 60-5 63-1 56:4 
1951-2 11 52 64-2 60:8 74-1 65:0 
1952-3 14 49 60:8 54:5 53-1 69:5 
1953-4 40 56 68-1 68-8 62:2 65:0 
1954-5 11 53 64-3 66°8 53-0 — 
1955-6 55 54 65-5 68-0 77:2 62:6 
1956-7. 26 55 67:4 68-4 oa 64-4 
AVERAGE . 25 53 64-1 61:8 64:2 62:2 














1 554 H.C. Deb. 5s. 760. There was some exaggeration in this statement, the Committee 
having in fact spent sixteen days on the Food and Drugs (Scotland) Bill and twenty-two 02 
the Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Bill. 

2 Cf. references in the debate of 4 Dec. 1957 on the Second Report of the Select Commtt 
tee on Procedure: 579 H.C. Deb. 5s. 489 ff. 


> The data relate to attendance in a formal sense as recorded in the official proceedings F 
of the Committee. They give, of course, no kind of indication of the degree of participation 


in debates, nor does the presence of a Member’s name in the attendance record necessatil} 
imply his presence throughout the meeting. 
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These figures show, in the first place, that the actual demands on the time 
of Members of the Committee varied widely. The average number of 
meetings per session was 25, but only in one session did the actual total 
come close to that figure, these totals varying from a minimum of 8 to a 





maximum of 55. Despite this variation the response of Members to the 
Committee’s demands was remarkably constant. Apart from the low 
average attendance in 1948-9 and the high average in 1950, attendance 
has varied only in the range 49-56 (in terms of percentages the range is 
60°8-68-1 per cent.).! In the last four sessions dealt with in the table the 
variation in average attendance was confined to the range 53-56 (64-3-68°1 
per cent.). These averages, of course, conceal wide variations in each 
session—ranging from a minimum of 21 (out of 81) on 19 May 1953 
(Committee stage of the Hospital Endowments (Scotland) Bill) to a maxi- 
mum of 75 (out of 82) at the first meeting on the Committee stage of the 
Housing (Repairs and Rents) (Scotland) Bill on 9 February 1954. The fact 
remains that the average is a fairly high one and that to maintain such an 
average in a busy session like 1955-6 or 1953-4 must have meant a con- 
siderable burden on the Members concerned. 

The overall average figures suggest that the comparatively infrequent 
debates at the Second Reading stage have attracted rather more Members 
to the Committee than either the annual six days on Estimates or the 
Committee stage work which is the Committee’s staple diet. But the differ- 
ences are slight, and a generalization based on the average figures would 
be misleading. Without going further than the average figures for each 
session given in the table, it is possible to see that in some sessions (1953-4, 
1954-5) Committee stage meetings drew the largest attendances, while in 
one case (1952-3) the meetings on Estimates were the most ‘popular’ 
among Members. The detailed nature of the business in hand, its political 
significance, and the general political situation, together with accidental 
factors affecting the availability of Members, are the determinants here and 
they do not produce a uniform pattern. 

The Standing Orders governing the Scottish Standing Committee have 
always required the addition to its Scottish Members of a certain number 
of other Members. The main function of these additional Members is that 
of enabling the Government to preserve in the Committee the same kind of 
majority as it possesses in the House. (Where the balance of parties makes 
this impossible within the permitted maximum of fifteen additional Mem- 
_bers it may be impossible for business to be taken in the Committee at all; 
and this has happened on at least one occasion in the past, though not in 


* It must be borne in mind that the size of the Committee’s total membership was not 
Constant, varying between the 88 which was normal in 1948-9 and the 81 which was usual 
(though not invariable) between 1950 and 1957. 
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the period under review.) Since the position of these additional Members 
came under discussion in 1957 it is of special as well as general interest to 
consider the record of attendance by additional Members of the Committee. 
In 1948-9, when there were 73 Scottish Members, it was the consistent 
practice to add 15 others; since 1950 it has been usual to add 10 or 1! 
Members to the 71 Scottish representatives, though the number has occa. 
sionally been 9 or 12. The extent of these additional Members’ attendance 
in the Committee is summarized in the following table. 











Overall Average attendance 
average attendance | of additional members 

Session (%) (%) 

1948-9 . : ; 51-2 35-7 
1950 : : ; 74-1 62°5 
1950-1 . : ; 61-4 53-1 
1951-2. ‘ ‘ 64-2 38-2 
1952-3 . ; 4 60-8 24-6 
1953-4. ‘ ; 68-1 46:9 
1954-5. : ; 64:3 62:8 
1955-6. , ; 65°5 52-1 
1956-7 . : ‘ 67:4 58-1 
AVERAGE ‘ ‘ 64:1 48-2 











These figures make it clear that attendance at the Committee by its addi- 
tional Members has been markedly lower and more erratic than the atten- 
dance of Scottish Members. The gap between the two percentages has only 
once fallen below 8 per cent.: it has usually been much wider and shows an 
average of nearly 16 per cent. The attendance of additional Members can 
evidently vary quite independently of the factors affecting Scottish Mem- 
bers’ attendance (cf., for example, the figures for 1950-1 and 1951-2, or 
those for 1953-4 and 1954-5). It is obvious that stiffly contested business 
with frequent divisions will call for more assiduous attendance by the 
additional Members. Yet in one such case—the Housing (Repairs and 
Rents) (Scotland) Bill in 1954—the twelve additional Members showed an 
average attendance of only 51-2 per cent. compared with an overall average 
of over 80 per cent. Again, it will at first sight seem strange that the 
attendance by additional Members should come nearest to that of all 
Members taken together in 1954-5, when the only major measure taken 
in the Committee was the Crofters (Scotland) Bill, which, though important. 
was not a matter for intense party controversy and which occupied seven 
of the Committee’s eleven meetings that year. The explanation seems to be 
that among the eleven additional Members there was a considerable amount 
of personal interest in the subject of the Bill. This is a factor to be born 
in mind, and naturally in allotting non-Scottish Members to the Scottish 
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Standing Committee the selectors would consider special interests of this 
kind. 

Another point to be noted is this. The average attendance by additional 
Members in 1954-5 is almost certainly raised artificially by the fact that 
no meetings to discuss Scottish Estimates were held in that session. Atten- 
dance by additional Members at these meetings has been consistently 
lower than their attendance at other meetings of the Committee: it rose 
above 50 per cent. only twice in the period surveyed and was on several 
occasions less than half that. The significance of this is, of course, the fact 
that the discussion of Estimates is confined, to a consideration of the matters 
referred to the Committee. No division is involved. This strongly suggests 
that, except where personal interests are concerned, the role of the non- 
Scottish Members is primarily a voting role. Even in that form the respon- 
sibility cannot be said to have weighed very heavily upon the Members 
concerned. 

Since considerations of time are closely connected with questions regard- 
ing attendance it may be appropriate here to insert a brief note on this 
aspect of the problem. The normal time for meetings of the Committee is, 
of course, the morning, and at periods when business is heavy, two mornings 
a week are commonly given up to its work. To go beyond this and ask for 
attendance on three out of the four mornings available for Committee meet- 
ings is bound to be unpopular; but it has been necessary on a number of 
occasions. Still less popular, however, is an alternative or supplementary 
device: to hold additional meetings of the Committee in the afternoon and 
evening—that is, during the period when the House itself is in session. This 
isevidently avoided so far as possible, but two meetings a day were held on 
ten occasions between 1948 and 1957—five times during the Committee 
stage of the Housing (Repairs and Rents) (Scotland) Bill in 1954, and five 
times in connexion with the Housing and Town Development (Scotland) 
Bill in 1957. A further point should be made in connexion with the time 
spent on discussing the principles of Bills ‘referred’ to the Committee. When 
this procedure was introduced in 1948 it was generally recognized that it 
must not add unduly to the demands on the Committee’s time, and there 
was an understanding that Bills ‘referred’ at the Second Reading stage 
would not normally call for more than two meetings. This understanding 
has been strictly observed. No Bill has occupied the Committee at this 
stage for more than two meetings, and only four have required even two 
meetings: the Rivers (Prevention of Pollution) (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill in 
1951, the abortive Food and Drugs (Scotland) Bill of 1955, its duly enacted 
successor in the summer of the same year, and the Land Drainage (Scot- 
land) Bill in 1957—the last Bill considered by the Committee before its 
reorganization. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF 1957 


On 14 June 1956 it was announced that a Select Committee was to be 
set up to examine several procedural problems, one of these being ‘the 
constitution of the Scottish Standing Committee’. There is some uncer- 
tainty as to the background of this decision by the Government, but it is 
clear that the main problem to which attention was being directed was the 
size of the Committee and the consequent demands made on Members’ 
time. Labour Members, both in the House and in the Select Committee, 
repeatedly asserted that the ground of complaint was that the Committee's 
meetings hindered certain Conservative Members in their extra- 
Parliamentary activities. This was as consistently denied from the Govern. 
ment side, where the view expressed was that the Scottish Standing 
Committee as it then existed was needlessly large for much of its work and 
that its demands made it difficult for Scottish Members to carry out other 
Parliamentary duties—for example, by serving on Standing Committees 
dealing with important United Kingdom Bills in which Scottish interests 
were concerned. Whatever the rights and wrongs of the matter may be, 
figures quoted above show that the 1955-6 session which was then entering 
its last phase had been a quite exceptionally busy one for Scottish Members, 
with fifty-five meetings of the Committee, including twenty-two on the 
Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Bill, of which the last had taken place 
only a month before the setting up of the Select Committee was announced. 
It seems clear that the representations received by the Government were 
inspired by this exacting experience in the first session of a new Parliament. 

The Government’s intentions in regard to the Scottish Standing Com- 
mittee were simple and limited. They wished only to reduce its size, for 
Committee stage work, to something similar to the other Standing Com- 
mittees of the House. But it was clear from the start that the Government 
would meet not merely resistance to this change but counter-proposals 
intended to widen the scope of the existing Standing Committee. Both 
points became evident when the motion to set up the Select Committee was 
debated on 31 July;? and it was revealed during this debate that informal 
discussions had failed to produce an agreed solution to the problem of 
reorganizing the Standing Committee. The Select Committee’s terms of 
reference, both as originally stated and as restated when the Committee 
was re-established on 13 November 1956 at the opening of the new session, 
mentioned only ‘the constitution of the Scottish Standing Committee’; but 
the actual scope of its investigation was inevitably wider. The Committee 
considered this part of its business between 16 April and 2 July 1957, and 


* $54 H.C. Deb. 5s. 759. 


? 557 H.C. Deb. 5s. 1293-1352. Cf. also the questions and answers in 555 H.C. Deb. 5. 
259-62: 26 June 1956. 
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on the latter date approved its Second Report which embodied proposals 
relating to the Scottish Standing Committee. It may be worth noting that 
in this period of the session the Standing Committee itself was again heavily 
engaged, eleven out of twenty meetings on the Committee stage of the 
Housing and Town Development (Scotland) Bill being held between 
16 April and 21 May, four being afternoon meetings. 

Two sets of views were effectively before the Select Committee. The 
Government view was embodied in part of a memorandum submitted by 
the Leader of the House, Mr. R. A. Butler. This was expounded to the 
Committee by Mr. Maclay, the Secretary of State for Scotland, with further 
evidence from his predecessor in that office, Mr. James Stuart. The views 
of Scottish Labour Members were expressed in a memorandum submitted 
by Mr. Ross and expounded by him and by Mr. Willis. The Government 
memorandum proposed that the Committee stage of Scottish Bills not taken 
on the floor of the House should be taken by a Standing Committee of 
between twenty and fifty Members, of whom up to seven might be Members 
for non-Scottish constituencies. This, it was suggested, would have the 
advantage 


that Scottish Members would not be tied so heavily to the Scottish Committee 
and would find it more easy to play their full part on the Standing Committees 
on United Kingdom Bills.’ 


Mr. Maclay, in evidence, added a reference to difficulties experienced by 
Scottish Members appointed to Parliamentary delegations going abroad 
and to the conflicting demands sometimes made on Scottish Ministers 
under existing arrangements. He also suggested the nomenclature ulti- 
mately adopted—retaining the term ‘Scottish Standing Committee’ for the 
new smaller body, while the term ‘Scottish Grand Committee’ would 
describe the larger body which would still deal with Bills ‘referred’ at the 
Second Reading stage and with Estimates. Little that was really new 
emerged from questioning; but it may be noted that in reply to both Mr. 
Woodburn and Viscount Hinchingbrooke Mr. Maclay maintained that 
‘pairing’ did not afford an adequate solution to the problems posed by 
membership of the Scottish Standing Committee.? He also expressed the 
view that the new restricted Committee should not have a permanent 
‘nucleus’ but should be constituted appropriately for each Bill on its merits. 
Mr. James Stuart subsequently endorsed the points made by his successor 
as Secretary of State, but did not add substantially to them. 

The Opposition memorandum made the following suggestions: (1) the 


' Second Report from the Select Committee on Procedure (H.C. 211 of 1956-7), Minutes 
of Further Evidence, p. 2. 


* Loc. cit., qq. 401, 460 ff. > Loc. cit., q. 449. 
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number of ‘additional Members’ to be limited as far as possible; (2) the 
reference of Estimates to the Committee to be extended; (3) the possibility 
of questions being put to Scottish Ministers in the Committee to be investi- 
gated; (4) general debates on Scottish topics to be held in the Committee 
when not otherwise engaged; (5) Orders on exclusively Scottish topics to 
be sent to the Committee when an affirmative resolution is required or a 
negative resolution has been moved.' Mr. Ross, in evidence, made it clear 
that Scottish Labour Members were opposed to any curtailment of the 
Scottish Members’ ‘right’ to take part in the Committee’s proceedings, and 
argued that in practice the conflicting obligations of Members were some- 
thing that ‘works itself out fairly well in Parliamentary practice’.? Consider- 
able interest was shown in the suggested extensions of the Committee's 
functions, though at one point the danger of creating ‘a Parliament within 
a Parliament’ was mentioned.’ A point particularly emphasized was that 
recent years had seen some substantial additions to the responsibilities of 
the Scottish Office, and when the parallel with Wales was suggested the 
reply was that independent ministerial responsibility did not exist in that 
case.‘ In reply to questions from Mr. Woodburn, Mr. Ross emphatically 
restated the Labour rejection of the alleged grounds for reducing the size 
of the Committee for part of its work.° 

The Select Committee in due course proposed that for the Committee 
stage of Scottish Bills there should be established a Standing Committee of 
forty-five Scottish Members together with an unspecified number of addi- 
tional Members, Scottish or otherwise, to maintain the balance of parties 
or meet the special wishes or interests of Members. For other purposes the 
Scottish Grand Committee, to be so called, should retain its existing con- 
stitution.® So far as functions were concerned, the Select Committee rejected 
the suggestion of further reference of Estimates, because of the additional 
pressure this would entail at a busy time of year, but accepted the sug- 
gestion that motions on purely Scottish topics might be debated in the 
Scottish Grand Committee on two days in each session before 31 March. 
In regard to delegated legislation, the Committee suggested that affirmative 
Orders applying only to Scotland might, where no comparable Orders for 
England and Wales were tabled, be referred to the Scottish Standing Com- 
mittee.’ 

The Select Committee’s Report was debated by the House on 4 December 
1957.° Mr. R. A. Butler made it clear that the Government did not look 
with any particular favour on the proposals other than that to reduce the 


? Loc. cit., pp. 23-24. ? Loc. cit., q. 478; cf. Mr. Willis’s remarks at q. 549. 
> Loc. cit., q. 520 (Sir Thomas Dugdale). * Loc. cit., qq. 521 ff. 
* Loc. cit., qq. 565 ff. ® Loc. cit., pp. vi-vii. 


7? Loc. cit., pp. V-Vi. ® 579 H.C. Deb. 5s. 489-570. 
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size of the Standing Committee for Committee stage work, but he indicated 
that the Government would be guided by the views expressed in the debate. 
These were extremely diverse. Opposition to reducing the Standing Com- 
mittee’s size came from Mr. John Mackie as well as from Labour speakers. 
Mr. Woodburn suggested that it would be more useful to have eight days 
for motions in the Committee than six for Estimates and two for motions. 
Mr. Malcolm MacPherson repeated a suggestion that had been aired in 
the Select Committee: that the Committee stage of major Scottish Bills 
might still be taken in the full Grand Committee. 

The draft Standing Orders submitted to the House and debated on 
18 December 1957 showed some limited concessions by the Government 
to the views expressed. So far as the new Standing Committee was con- 
cerned they provided for a minimum membership of thirty Scottish Mem- 
bers. This was much smaller than the Select Committee’s forty-five, but 
represented an advance on the Government’s original proposal of twenty. 
Additional Members (who could be other than Scottish) were provided for 
up to a total of twenty. The new Standing Orders also provided for the 
discussion in the Scottish Grand Committee of motions dealing with 
matters exclusively Scottish on two days in each session. Attempts by 
Labour Members to amend these proposals so as to preserve the possibility 
of taking the Committee stage of major Scottish Bills in the full Grand 
Committee and to raise the minimum size of the Standing Committee to 
fifty were defeated. One of the amendments, proposed by Mr. Ross, was 
designed to draw attention to the anomalous fact that, alone among Stand- 
ing Committees, the new Scottish Committee would have no sessional 
nucleus for its membership, being constituted afresh for each Bill com- 
mitted to it.! Despite all this, the Standing Orders were duly approved and 
have since December 1957 governed procedure on Scottish legislation and 
other business which is committed or referred to a Committee of the House.” 

The present position, then, is briefly as follows. The Scottish Grand 
Committee, consisting as before of all Members for Scottish constituencies, 
together with between ten and fifteen other Members, continues to deal 
with Scottish Bills referred to it for consideration in principle; with Scottish 
Estimates on six days per session; and on two further days with such matters 
of exclusively Scottish concern as may be referred to it for discussion on 
the basis of motions.’ For the remaining purpose of considering Bills at the 

' This anomaly disappeared when a revised form of S.O. 58 was adopted by the House in 
February 1960, under which the permanent ‘nucleus’ disappears from all Standing Com- 
mittees. Cf. Standing Orders of the House of Commons, Public Business, 10 Feb. 1960 
(H.C. 100 of 1959-60). 2 Cf. 580 H.C. Deb. 5s. 513-68. 

* For the last provision see Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 18 Dec. 1957 
(H.C. 42 of 1957-8), Part I, Public Business, No. 61a. The procedure resembles that for 


‘Second Reading’ reference: no vote is taken in Committee, the report being merely that 
the matter referred has been considered. 
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Committee stage, the Scottish Standing Committee consists of thirty Scot- 
tish Members nominated by the Committee of Selection for each Bill and 
not more than twenty other Members (either for Scottish or for other 
constituencies) nominated in respect of their qualifications and the demands 
of the balance of parties.’ 

The new arrangements had a somewhat unhappy inauguration. The first 
Bill committed under the revised Standing Orders was the Local Govern. 
ment and Miscellaneous Financial Provisions (Scotland) Bill, which applied 
the ‘block grant’ system of central finance to Scotland. A Committee of fifty 
Members (not counting the Chairman) was constituted, and held its first 
meeting on 27 February 1958. In the ensuing month eight further meetings 
were held, and progress was so slow that on 31 March a timetable motion 
for the rest of the Committee stage was introduced by the Leader of the 
House. This, Mr. T. Fraser said in the debate, was ‘the first timetable motion 
ever to be imposed on a purely Scottish committee’? and considerable 
acrimony was displayed in the discussion. It was perhaps unfortunate that 
the prolonged procedural disagreements of 1956-7 should be so closely 
followed by an extremely contentious Bill. 

Since then a smaller Standing Committee has been normal for Commit 
tee stage work, with a membership (excluding the Chairman) of thirty-five.’ 
In all, the Standing Committee under the new system held twenty meetings 
in 1958 and thirty-two meetings in 1958-9. The average attendance at these 
meetings was 73-6 per cent. in 1958 and 81-1 per cent. in 1958-9*—both 
figures markedly higher than the average ‘Committee stage’ attendance 
between 1948 and 1957. When it is remembered, however, that an 80 per 
cent. attendance in the new Committee normally means the presence of 
some twenty-eight Members, as compared with an average of fifty or so 
under the old system, it will be appreciated that the number of Scottish 
Members present at the detailed consideration of Scottish Bills has been 
sharply curtailed. Non-Scottish Members have been comparatively rare in 
the new Standing Committee, but the evidence suggests that their atten- 
dance record is high. 

The full Grand Committee meantime was engaged in considering the 
principles of two Bills referred to it in 1958-9—the Building (Scotland) 
Bill and the National Galleries of Scotland Bill. Each occupied a single 
meeting, at neither of which did the attendance much exceed 50 per cent. 


' Loc. cit., No. 59 (3). The technical position is somewhat obscure; but it appears that 
the basic entity is still ‘one of the standing committees’ (No. 59 (1)), known for certain 
purposes as the Scottish Grand Committee and having a special composition for cot 
sidering Bills on committal. 

? $85 H.C. Deb. 5s. 859. 

> This has also been the usual figure in 1959-60. 

* Figures so far available for 1959-60 are of the same order, showing an average atten: 
dance of 81-3 per cent. 
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Attendance on the six Estimates days was low in both 1958 and 1959, nor 
was it high at the three meetings (one in 1958, two in 1959) held to consider 
the new category of matters referred to the Grand Committee for general 
discussion. (The matters in question were, in chronological order, research 
in Scotland, the tourist industry, and the development and application of 
scientific knowledge.) These, together with Estimates, attracted only 57-6 
per cent. of the membership in 1958 and 56-4 per cent. in 1959. The partici- 
pation of additional Members—40 per cent. in 1958, 37 per cent. in 
1958-9—was also below the average for earlier years (though higher than 
in 1952-3 and 1948-9). This evidence for declining interest in the Grand 
Committee’s work, among both Scottish and other Members, is too limited 
to be conclusive, but it is certainly suggestive.’ 


CONCLUSION 


This article—‘a survey from the outside’—has attempted no assessment 
or scrutiny in detail of the work done by the Scottish Committees of the 
Commons. Rather it has aimed at providing a conspectus of the kinds of 
work done, the time devoted to the work, and the degree of participation 
(in terms of attendance at least) in it. In particular an attempt has been 
made to provide a quantitative basis for estimating the importance of the 
new procedure instituted in 1948. This, it must now be clear, has been no 
more revolutionary in effect than it was in intention. Along with the modifi- 
cations of 1957 it has certainly saved some time for the House as a whole 
and made possible a fuller discussion of Scottish business by the Members 
most concerned with it. As a measure of legislative devolution it has been 
(as it was meant to be) strictly limited—so strictly that some would doubt 
its claim to be brought under the devolutionary rubric at all. Any danger 
of ‘a Parliament within Parliament’ has been averted; any hope of a 
‘Scottish House of Commons’ at Westminster has been disappointed. This 
is not the place to debate the merits of legislative devolution, but it is the 
place to insist that only a very frugal appetite for home rule—and no doubt 
Scottish appetites in this respect are mostly frugal—could be satisfied with 
the morsels offered by the Standing Orders of the House of Commons. 

Of equal or greater interest, perhaps, is the light thrown by this analysis 
on the wider problem of Committee work in the British Parliamentary 
system. There is no need to recapitulate the argument that the Scottish 
Grand Committee, being sui generis, affords no model or precedent for 


' The only figures so far available for 1959-60—for the ‘Second Reading’ reference of 
the Occupiers’ Liability (Scotland) Bill (one meeting) and the Highlands and Islands Ship- 
ping Services Bill (two meetings)—suggest a certain revival both in overall attendance 
(71'S per cent.) and in attendance by additional Members (73-3 per cent.). The difference 
in atmosphere between the closing phase of an old Parliament and the opening phase of a 
new one must obviously be borne in mind here. 
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other experiments.! It is more important to see that Scottish experience 
shows how difficult it is to reconcile any substantial extension of the Com. 
mittee system with the accepted pattern of Parliamentary business. Some 
of the representations which led to the consideration of the Scottish Stand- 
ing Committee by the Select Committee on Procedure in 1957 may have 
been exaggerated. But it is quite clear that heavy demands by Committee 
work can only with difficulty be met by Members who wish to take an 
active part in the work of the House and to fulfil their obligations outside. 
Moreover, the experience examined here shows how ingrained a reluctance 
there is in our Parliamentary system to surrender substantial responsibility 
to a Committee. The history of the Scottish Committees since 1948 is not 
a very favourable augury for some of the bolder extensions of the Com- 
mittee system that have been recently discussed. 


! The recent establishment of a Welsh Grand Committee suggests, however, that the 
precedent has not been wholly without influence. 














NOTES AND REVIEW ARTICLES 


OPERATION RECONSTRUCTION 
FIRST STUDIES OF THE NEW FRENCH REGIME! 


JEAN BLONDEL 
University College of North Staffordshire 


How should a political scientist approach the study of a country which gives itself a 
constitution in such abnormal conditions that, although some of the past evils seem cured, 
the institutions do not appear to have been the medicine? What emphasis should be given 
to the analysis of these institutions and what to the chain of events which led to the downfall 
of the previous régime? Is it worth allocating much space to the working of these institu- 
tions, or should one concentrate on the outstanding problems which may lead to yet another 
change? How much space should be devoted to the man who, for the time being, embodies 
legitimacy, and how much to the formal political structure, given that the country has had, 
up to now, a long tradition of constitutional, if not altogether responsible, government? 

The student of French politics has now to ask himself questions of this kind, but he 
cannot find a simple answer to such questions. More than other countries, and particularly 
old and settled countries, the France of the Fifth Republic presents us with a political 
predicament in which everything is fluid and where the decision to emphasize one aspect 
or another—the constitution or the practice, the open battle or the underlying currents— 
is something like an act of faith or of intelligent guesswork. Above all, the mysterious 
character of the leader of the new régime hardly helps those who are undertaking the study 
of the Fifth Republic. Consequently, approaches to present-day French politics are likely to 
be more than usually variegated. 

In a sense Mrs. Pickles, in The Fifth French Republic, puts her stake on stability. She 
analyses the new régime according to the classical formula: she starts with a background 
survey of French politics and devotes most of her book to the different organs of the 
constitution. She carries out her investigation with great skill, systematically, but not 
legalistically. She shows the political implications of the reforms which have taken place 
and which may prove to have been more radical on paper than in fact: she disposes of the 
worn-out argument according to which the right of dissolution is the key to French 
political instability. On balance she seems to imply that, taken at face value, the constitu- 
tion does not constitute ‘a new start’. 

Mrs. Pickles is too acute an observer of French affairs, however, to remain on this purely 
constitutional plane, Already in her analysis of the relationship between government and 
parliament, and more so throughout the chapter on the presidency, she emphasizes the 
crystal-gazing character of any account of the Fifth Republic, as long as de Gaulle remains 
head of the State. She quite rightly states that ‘the real source of power in the Fifth Repub- 
lic is based, not on the nature of presidential functions as defined by the constitution, but 
on imponderables related to personalities and to problems of the first year of the regime, 


' THE FIFTH FRENCH REPUBLIC. By porotuy PICKLES. (Methuen. Pp.222. 15s.) 

DE GAULLE’S REPUBLIC. By PHILIP M. WILLIAMS and MARTIN HARRISON. (Long- 
man’s. Pp. viiit+279. 25s.) 

FRANCE, THE NEW REPUBLIC. By RAYMOND ARON. (Stevens. Pp. 114. 21s.) 

DIE V. REPUBLIK. By G. zieBurA. (Westdeutscher Verlag. Pp. 353. N.P.) 

FRANCE, TROUBLED ALLY. (Oxford University Press for Council on Foreign 
Relations. Pp. xiv +512. 32s. 6d.) 
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as well as on General de Gaulle’s own interpretation of his role . . .” (p. 145). Coming back 
to present-day politics with a survey of the Algerian question (and of the Community 
arrangements, a chapter unfortunately already out of date), she goes on squarely to analyse 
‘De Gaulle’s Republic’ and wonders whether ‘the constitution is irrelevant’, a brave question 
to ask in a book almost entirely devoted to the analysis of constitutional provisions. The 
truth, of course, is that we do not know, and that, therefore, we need at this stage an 
analysis of the constitution. Mrs. Pickles’s book is necessary and it is timely: the Fifth 
Republic has such hazy features that we cannot afford to miss some of the clues. 

In De Gaulle’s Republic Philip M. Williams and Martin Harrison are more anxious to 
give us the clues, all the clues, than to try to study an aspect of the régime which might, in 
the long run, prove irrelevant. This is why they use, and have to use, all the techniques 
which can be at their disposal, those of the historian and of the journalist as well as those 
of the lawyer. In the first place, their study is that of the transition from one régime to the 
other: not only do the authors look into the last years of the Fourth Republic, but they 
scrutinize its last days and go—perhaps in too much detail—into the phases of the ‘Operation 
Reconstruction’ which led de Gaulle to power. After having analysed the constitution, they 
proceed to discuss the ‘balance sheet’ of the first year of the ‘new system’, giving us one 
more clue to the direction which the gaullist Republic is likely to take (thereby showing, 
incidentally, ‘how little room for manceuvre even a strong government commanded’ 
(p. 164)). 

The remarkable thing is that the authors have been able, within the compass of a short 
book—230 pages of text—to succeed in such an enterprise. Their work is therefore a kind 
of tour de force. It is not surprising, on the other hand, that some of the questions should 
have been treated in a somewhat allusive manner. The conclusions that are drawn are 
generally balanced and extremely well-informed, but the detailed evidence on which the 
authors base their conclusions is not always given: this is particularly true of the chapter 
on the ‘new system’. It is a pity to see the analysis of the various ordinances of the inter- 
mediate period relegated to an appendix at the end of the book: some of them were worth 
discussing; some of their effects—or lack of effect—would have been shown. Reverting 
to the political developments of the new régime, one would have liked to read more on the 
structure of the UNR and on the left-wing movements. The constitution itself perhaps 
deserved more space. This prevents the book from being, as it stands, the textbook which 
will eventually be required, but which, admittedly, can hardly be written now. It will 
remain, however, for a long time, a kind of Ariadne thread with which to enter the gaullist 
labyrinth. 

The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of Professor Raymond Aron’s France, the New 
Republic. This is really no more than a reasonably good pamphlet, which, as a pamphlet, 
would probably merit a clientele. It is composed of a lecture and a discussion on the con- 
stitution which took place in the United States in October 1958: the lecture is the only part 
which really deserved publication, the bulk of the discussion being either quite common- 
place or widely out of the main topic. 

Interestingly enough, it is in Germany, and not in France, that the best reference book 
on the Fifth Republic has come to be published. Dr. G. Ziebura has introduced and put 
together a very well-chosen and up-to-date selection of texts, laws, and decrees as well as 
extracts of political speeches and articles. We thus have the background of the reforms as 
well as the reforms themselves. The collection also includes electoral statistics and short 
biographies of ministers and of members of ministerial cabinets. The section on French 
parties, which gives figures of membership, some notes on finance, and excerpts from the 
constitutions, is indispensable. Pioneering work, moreover, has been done in the field of 
the Community: Dr. Ziebura has collected data about the various Assemblies—including 
the occupational background of the deputies—and about the Prime Ministers of the States 
of the Community; for those who are not specialized in problems of the Community, these 
data would be difficult to find elsewhere. The book commends itself for translation, in 
English, and possibly even in French, unless some French institution decides to take up 
the challenge and make an even greater effort. 
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Professor Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., in France, Troubled Ally, does not concentrate his 
attention only on the Fifth Republic. Indeed, the main trouble is that it is difficult to see 
precisely what this book is concentrating on. The primary aim is apparently to discuss the 
foreign policy of the Fourth and Fifth Republics, and to discover the limitations of gaullist 
foreign policy. The chapters on these questions are undoubtedly the best of the book 
and they are those in which Professor Furniss gives the impression of being most at ease. 
However, on the grounds that ‘French foreign policy cannot be understood except in the 
light of the political, economic and social setting in which it is shaped’ (p. vii), the author 
embarks, for the period 1954-9, on a general survey of modern France: this is disappointing, 
and not surprisingly so. If one is to analyse in roughly 200 pages the economic and social 
background, the political history, and the colonial problems of the last years of the Fourth 
Republic as well as the constitutional and political problems of the Fifth, one cannot avoid 
being fairly superficial, sometimes mistaken, and often misleading. In a sense the surprising 
thing is that, given such a compass, the exercise should have been possible at all. The result 
isa lack of balance between the various parts which seems to indicate that the book has 
gradually grown out of its original proportions, possibly because of the dramatic events 
of 1958 and of the change in the political scene. Had the book only concentrated on foreign 
affairs, it would probably have been quite a useful venture; taken as a contribution to 
foreign affairs, it is not to be discarded. 

The ‘Operation Reconstruction’ in the study of French politics is thus gradually, and 
sometimes brilliantly, being mounted. Let us hope that events on the political front will 
not prevent political scientists from completing their work. 


ACADEMIC ESPIONAGE 
BOOKS ON THE SOVIET UNION AND CHINA! 


DEREK J. R. SCOTT 
University of Manchester 


It is hard to be scornful of miracles, especially useful ones. So any work of original 
research on Russia and its imitators starts with a strong claim on the good opinion of 
political scientists. As we are impelled to understand how the various forms of human 


* THE SOVIET CITIZEN. DAILY LIFE IN A TOTALITARIAN SOCIETY. By ALex 
INKELES and RAYMOND A. BAUER With the assistance of DAVID GLEICHER and IRVING ROSOW. 
(Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xx +533. 50s.) 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION. Edited with introductions and 
notes by ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN. (Random House. Pp. xviii+457. $6.50.) 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. By LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode. Pp. xiv+631. 63s.) 

PAN-TURKISM AND ISLAM IN RUSSIA. By SERGE A. ZENKOVSKY. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xiv+345. $6.75.) 

THE SOVIET DEPORTATION OF NATIONALITIES. By r. conquest. (Macmillan. 
Pp. xiv+203. 30s.) 

ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE SOVIET UNION. By ARNOLD KRAMISH. (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. x +232. 27s. 6d.) 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE. COMMUNIST ECO- 
NOMIC STRATEGY: THE RISE OF MAINLAND CHINA. By A. DOAK BARNETT. 
(National Planning Association. Pp. xii+ 106. $2.50.) 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE. COMMUNIST ECO- 
NOMIC STRATEGY: SOVIET GROWTH AND CAPABILITIES. By ALEC NOVE. 
(National Planning Association. Pp. xii+82. $2.25.) 
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society are possible we cannot ignore one of the greatest in extent and in influence, and as 
we seek to distinguish the contributions of the various devices by which this process js 
facilitated we must be grateful for any probable information. It will say little about the 
questions of motivation which are central to political science. It will almost always derive, 
at least in part, from one of a limited number of large research machines, mostly in 
America or in Germany, since the penetration of Soviet secretiveness demands the resources 
of a substantial intelligence system, and it may well therefore lack the variety of interest 
and approach found in some freer fields of scholarship. It will commonly tell of the 
remoter rather than the immediate past, the historical period of before the revolution or 
the few years after when men still dared to differ and publish and could in the last reson 
live and speak abroad rather than the post-historical when records of truth are few and 
obscure. It is remarkable enough if it exists at all. 

The Second World War brought a number of appetizing windfalls. One was the presence 
in the West of large numbers of people with recent personal knowledge of Soviet life, 
which in default of opportunity for examining current records and participants it was 
clearly profitable to tap. The principal body of work on these defectors and castaways has 
been the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System. It subjected somewhat over three 
thousand persons to detailed inquiry into their experience and attitudes (329 of them by 
extended interviews and the rest by questionnaire), apart from a variety of special inquiries. 
The work of Professors Inkeles and Bauer is not its first publication, but it is the fullest 
report of the project as a whole. Partly for that reason it does not fulfil the promise of its 
title. The daily life of the Soviet citizen can be seen only indirectly, through answers to 
questions on educational attainments, experience of arrest, or opinions on the necessary 
qualities of the good boss or many other detailed points of inquiry. On the other hand 
there is a great mass of apparatus, included, apparently, mainly with justificatory intent. 
Three of sixteen chapters explain the project and its methods, and sixty pages of appendixes 
contain its questionnaires and forms of inquiry; there are ninety tables in the rest of the 
text with accompanying explanation. This is of some interest in itself as a study of a tech- 
nique of public inquiry in the grand, well-endowed manner. Moreover, the case is made 
out; the samples seem scrupulously chosen and controlled, and if they are often too small 
to prove anything conclusively they are strongly suggestive. If the conclusions which 
emerge surprise us less than some of them appear to surprise the authors, it is perhaps 
partly because we are wiser by the previous disclosures of the project’s findings, whereas 
they must recall in such a work their original attitudes. In any case a scientific investigation 
is as well justified when it confirms, as when it disproves, inferences from less formal and 
systematic inquiry. The authors find a high degree of consensus among Soviet citizens; a 
general contentment with the educational system, the nationalized economy, and the 
welfare state; a faith in strong and benevolent leadership unshaken by all experience of 
past leaders; acceptance of the values, and even of much of the factual picture, of the world 
presented by the official ideology; and the direction of grievances to specific practical and 
supposediy remediable shortcomings—aspects of the low standard of living, the collective 
farms, and the unrestricted power of the secret police. A rapidly developing society, offering 
a greatly expanded range of managerial posts, and largely supported by exploitation of its 
peasantry, understandably shows a particularly marked distaste for manual work, especially 
on the land, and a more marked variation of contentment between the highly and the lowly 
placed than is characteristic of the United States. Nor is it strange that the study reveals 
many attitudes similar to those found in other samples of the ‘modern industrial order’—a 
category in which the authors include the U.S.A. and Germany, but from which they 
explicitly exclude, for the time being, Britain. But it was a good use of somebody's money 
to use an opportunity which may well not come again to make a record of a, regrettably, 
now rather distant period. 

Dr. Rubinstein’s work is a book of readings, though with some 160 pages of chapter 
introductions which form a coherent and convincing account of their subject, if necessarily 
somewhat bare, and in places written in language rather too compressed for clarity. The 
scope of the introductions is wider than that of the readings, and the quotation within them 
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of extensive passages from other sources serves to emphasize the difficulties of selection 
unavoidable in the compilation of such a work. The coverage of the period before the 
Second World War is thin and narrowly confined to, and within, Western Europe and 
China, though for the recent past due attention is given to the underdeveloped countries. 
However, even without additions, the readings are already condensed to the point of some- 
times losing much of their character. The choice of the New York Times text for the Soviet 
criticism of Yugoslav ‘revisionism’ (pp. 303-5) is unfortunate, since, apart from the inevi- 
table excisions, it is marred by the inclusion of a few reporter’s summaries. The text from 
the same newspaper for the following item, the Soviet proposals of free city status for 
Berlin, is more fortunate; but several suspension marks are misplaced or omitted. Repro- 
duction of passages from secondary sources in English would hardly be justified if cost 
were a consideration, though they are few and reasonably well chosen. A good bibliography 
is provided. The editor deserves respect for having ventured some specific prophecies of 
future developments. They are probable and not comforting to the West. 

Mr. Schapiro declares the intent to produce not another history of the Soviet Union but 
‘akind of biography of the Party’. One might, perhaps, as well write a biography of the 
heart without reference to the body; and much of it is ante-natal biography at that. The 
Party as a tradition of government by conspiracy and contests for power within, and by 
means of, a binding but flexible ideology, dates back to the earliest schemings of Lenin; 
but in an important part of its nature the Party is both a managerial corps and a body of 
organized support evolved—and quite effectively evolved—to carry out an economic task 
of immense difficulty. This is an aspect of the Party which could hardly emerge until the 
revolution had already progressed far in directions which its founders did not perfectly 
foresee. The party life of the central committee department or the local bureau makes little 
appearance in this book—or in any other—and the party life of the primary organization, 
the Party of the party members’ knowing and imagining, hardly any. Whatever the author’s 
intention, this seems a rather selective history of the Soviet Union with the events which 
do not interest the author left out because they are not specifically concerned with the Party, 
and other events not specifically concerned with the party—including some foreign rela- 
tions—put in because they interest the author. It is, however, a very good history, readable, 
and in one volume. 

The workmanship is highly resistant to the critical crowbar. The Research Program on 
the History of the CPSU, which invited Mr. Schapiro to undertake the work, apparently 
made very substantial resources of material available, and the author’s own well-known 
scholarly powers were supplemented by several notable unpublished works of research 
which he acknowledges. It is presumably from considerations of scholarly integrity that 
the period since the death of Stalin is relegated to an Epilogue—though of 44 pages— 
instead of being given the dignity of a chapter number. Though it is necessarily more 
speculative than the rest of the work, the speculation appears to be soundly based. Mr. 
Schapiro’s acceptance of the now commonly held view that Stalin in his last years sys- 
tematically built up the state apparatus against the Party seems, however, to require more 
qualification than it has here: it appears to rest on the assumption implicit in the plan of 
the book that Party and state can lead lives of their own. The provision in the Party rules 
(on which Mr. Schapiro in part relies) excluding primary organizations in ministries from 
the usual rights of such organizations to exercise ‘control’ was the subject of much con- 
flicting exegesis before, as well as after, the death of Stalin. And the primary organization 
was by no means the only channel of supervision. 

For certain interesting statements more evidence could be desired. That ‘The respon- 
sibility for drawing up the Party budget .. . is . . . vested in the Ministry of Finance’ 
(p. 569}—while it may be true—is not supported by the source quoted, which refers only 
to a single, and ambiguous, transaction. The statement at p. 574 that the bureaux are the 
equivalent at city and district level of the All-Union and Republican central committees is 
not formally correct or perhaps practically very meaningful. Minor inconsistencies are to 
be found in the appendixes: for example, Appendix I, the Bibliographical Note, takes 


totice of the 2ist Congress; Appendix II stops short, apparently by design, at the 20th. 
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In the index, the heading ‘Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars (later Ministers) 
omits the holder of that office between Molotov and Malenkov, though he is mentioned in 
that capacity in the text (at p. 493). However, these and other minor flaws will no doubt 
be cleared up at an early one of the numerous reprintings for which this work is destined, 

Mr. Zenkovsky’s book covers only the more accessible period up to 1920-1, although 
we are promised a sequel. Even so, and despite the scholarly activity which in the last 
decade has considerably augmented the previously exiguous literature on the Turkic peoples 
of Russia, this is not easy land to work. Apart from the other obvious difficulties, there are 
several peoples with almost completely separate histories to be kept in the reader’s mind, 
and pan-Tatar, pan-Turkic, and pan-Islamic movements all growing up together in con- 
fusion and competition. Mr. Zenkovsky gives each of the main peoples its own chapter in 
the first, pre-revolutionary, and in the second, Soviet, half of the book, with other chapters 
on the general trends. On the whole this is successful, though in the first half of the book, 
where the movements described were largely literary, the general reader is apt to get bogged 
down among the titles of ephemeral newspapers. The latter part has a more compelling 
interest, in the successive tragedies of misplaced trust in Bolshevik intention. Mr. Zenkov- 
sky’s style is not always very happy, and there are a few terms repeatedly misused— 
‘centripetal’, apparently, for ‘centrifugal’ and ‘plank’ in its American political sense for 
something more like the finished platform. At p. 243 a figure is multiplied or divided by ten 
at one of its two appearances. ‘Turkcommission’ is not Russian; it should not be English. 
There are a few incidental literal errors of printing. But as a whole this is a useful addition 
to our libraries. 

Mr. Conquest, aiming at a popular readership, dispenses with most of the formal appara- 
tus of scholarship, among them notes and index. His subject is the fate of those nationalities, 
the removal of which from their traditional places of habitation during the 1941-5 war, and 
the recent repatriation of some of which, occasioned some change in the catalogue of 
autonomous units—the Volga Germans, therefore, but not other German communities; 
the Kalmyks, Crimean Tatars, and North Caucasian Turks, but not Ukrainians or Balts. 
It is not a very tidy book. The author is a poet, and proceeds in a poet’s way, working round 
his theme rather than through it, and occasionally going off at a tangent in pursuit of some 
association arising from it, as in two chapters on the Communist theory and Soviet practice 
on nationalities and two more on phases in the official treatment of the historical role of 
Shamil. But it holds the interest, and should help to ensure that the misfortunes of these 
small peoples are not forgotten. 

With Mr. Kramish the notes, though present, are few, not from lack of desire to write a 
scholarly work—which this is—but from lack of material. This is necessarily very largely 
hypothetical history; we are told such things as what advice Malenkov may have given 
Stalin if in fact he was the minister responsible for atomic energy. But within these limits 
a valuable task has been performed. The quite early Russian interest in atomic energy, the 
very long delayed interest in possible military uses, and the low priority given to develop- 
ment under the stress of the early days of war are effectively indicated. The nature and 
organization of pure research, and the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy are 
usefully put on record. 

The works of Mr. Barnett and Mr. Nove are the fourth and fifth respectively (the second 
and third on Communist economic strategy) in a series of economic reports. To a political 
scientist the most obvious first impression is of the relative abundance of material—here 
very skilfully used—since Communist foreign trade, like any other, has two ends, and even 
in internal economic affairs some consistency of published figures has to be observed. Even 
so, it is not perfect. Mr. Barnett finds Chinese statistics reasonably consistent and credible 
only between 1955 and 1957, before which they were veiled in percentages and after which 
they were lost in fantasy. The information suffices to show two economies successful in 
the achievements which they consider important, and likely to continue so, both showing 
growth rates of national income at about 8-5 per cent. which, as Mr. Barnett notes, is over 
double that for India, though, as he also notes and urges the West to make known, about 
comparable with that of Japan. Mr. Nove notes the probable loss by the Soviet Union of 
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much of the advantage which it has previously derived from its ability to disregard the 
public in the pursuit of the most growth-effective use of resources, from the relative youth 
of its fixed capital and from the abundance of labour; but he suggests that the rate of 
increase in labour productivity should be kept above that of the West by the increasing 
efficiency which of late it is emphatically urging, and which, through improved education, 
it has scope for achieving. Improved agriculture is also coming to the help of industry, 
though neither Russian nor Chinese Communists are at their best in the control of agricul- 
ture, being obsessed by bigness for its own sake. China, Mr. Barrett considers, could well 
overtake Japan in a very few years in the total output of certain heavy industries, and 
could even now compete effectively with the West in trade by a switch of some of its 
existing foreign trade from the Communist bloc to non-communist markets. These reports 
have much to say that needs to be taken very seriously, and they are able to say it without 
much direct inquiry into motivation. How pleasant to be an economist! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BOOK OF GOVERNMENT OR RULES FOR KINGS. By 
NIZAM AL-MULK. Translated by HUBERT DARKE. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. Pp. xi+259. 28s.) 


An opportunity for Western students of political thought to answer recent calls to examine 
Eastern political philosophy has arisen with the publication of this Persian work of the 
eleventh century. Unfortunately the reader who looks for some novel contribution to 
political thinking will find little new insight. Instead, The Book of Government is a fairly 
typical example of the Fiirstenspiegel—a genre of political writing common enough in the 
West. Basically this volume differs little from its Western counterparts. The author of 
this, one of the masterpieces of classical Persian literature, lived from 1018 to 1092 and 
was the most celebrated of the administrators of the Seljuq Empire. The Book of Govern- 
ment, written near the end of Nizam al-Mulk’s life, reflects his conservative, tradition- 
bound political policy based on orthodox Islam. It has been called ‘a survey of what he 
failed to achieve as a vizier’, The work comprises fifty chapters and is divided into two 
parts. The first deals with rules of administration from procedure in law-courts to 
arrangements for palace drinking parties. The second part is devoted to the means of 
suppressing faction. Nizam al-Mulk accepts without question that absolute, centralized, 
hereditary monarchy is the one proper form of government. His own aims are twofold— 
to ensure a just and benevolent use of absolute power and to study the means of securing 
effective execution of the ruler’s commands, Nizam al-Mulk supports his arguments by a 
wealth of illustration from history, religious tradition, and legend. Despite his use of 
historical precedents and the nature of some of his aims, to call Nizam al-Mulk ‘a Persian 
Machiavelli’ would not, however, be entirely apt. Assuming as he does that political success 
always attends justice and religious orthodoxy, he never displays Machiavelli’s apprecia- 
tion of the latent conflict between political and moral virtue. Nor does he believe that 
political success results from conquering ‘fortune’, but rather that it depends on ‘celestial 
good fortune’. It would have been an aid to most readers of this work to have provided 
a longer and more detailed introduction than that which Professor Levy has written, 
examining Nizam al-Mulk’s thought and his political background. 


University College of Swansea GERAINT PARRY 


LOCKE AND LIBERTY. By MASSIMO SALVADORI. (Pall Mall Press. 
Pp. xl+ 196. Cloth 18s., paper 10s.) 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
CREED. By URSULA M. VON ECKARDT. (Stevens, Atlantic Books. 
Pp. xvit+ 414. 25s.) 


Both Dr. von Eckardt and Professor Salvadori believe that their own liberal beliefs can be 
based on the ideas of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writers they are studying. 
Neither discusses with profundity the thinkers he admires. 

Professor Salvadori’s introduction to his selections from Locke on liberty is straight- 
forward, constantly aware of Locke’s significance for the twentieth-century world, but 
slight on the philosophical problems of liberty. 

Dr. von Eckardt’s scholarship is solid, but insufficiently critical. She sets out to show the 
intellectual origins of Jefferson’s political philosophy, with particular reference to the right 
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to the pursuit of happiness, which she deems crucial. To achieve her purpose she does little 
more than make competent summaries of important theories. First she describes ‘the 
intellectual horizons of the eighteenth century’, mainly by giving capsulated versions of 
many thinkers from Aristotle to Newton. The following section, a full summary of 
Jefferson’s ideas, is connected to the account of the earlier period only by some vague 
metaphors from geometry and some unspectacular generalities about the Age of Reason 
(pp. 47-48). After the exposition of Jefferson comes the exposition of those who influenced 
him. Naturally similar ideas recur as the works of Locke, Bolingbroke, Burlamaqui, &c., 
&c., are painstakingly abbreviated. Next Dr. von Eckardt pronounces, without adequate 
argument, the ethical and political consequences for contemporary societies of the doctrine 
of the right to pursue happiness. Then, returning inevitably to summarizing others, she 
describes ‘in very broad strokes’ (p. 326) evolutionary theories and resultant ethical ideas. 
She quickly destroys the thesis that these may invalidate Jefferson’s principles. 

Throughout the book one would gladly sacrifice some of the summaries, which are not 
always of ideas very relevant to the main themes, in order to have more penetrating inter- 
pretation. The infrequent generalizations are often too compressed to be enlightening. 
Dr. von Eckardt promises to show the effects of seventeenth-century science on the natural 
rights thinkers. Unfortunately she merely plays on the periphery of this fascinating subject. 
The thinkers are left, on the whole, to speak for themselves about their scientific heritage. 
Dr. von Eckardt adds little. 

As well as failing adequately to discuss Jefferson’s place in the history of thought, she 
does not show how Jefferson’s ideas are related to each other and she scarcely attempts a 
critical appraisal of them. She apparently trusts that the arguments of Jefferson and his 
predecessors are persuasive without her assistance. To many they are not. One central 
problem is how natural rights arise and whence derives their obligation. Dr. von Eckardt 
appears to accept the idea that ability to do a certain thing creates a natural right to do it, 
eg. ‘By nature man is capable of self-government (hence he has a natural right to it)’ 
(pp. 127-8). She nowhere explains how the capability of one man leads to an obligation in 
another to let him exercise that capability. Invariably one is disappointed by Dr. von 
Eckardt’s passivity. 

University of Leicester JOHN DAY 


THE POLITICAL REASON OF EDMUND BURKE. By FRANCIS P. 
CANAVAN S.J. (Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. xvi+222. 40s.) 


The thesis of this book is that Burke’s political thought stands more firmly in the tradition 
of Aristotle and Aquinas than that of British empiricism. According to Dr. Canavan, Burke 
believes that God’s intelligence produces a universal order, which is apprehended by man’s 
reason and provides the basic moral postulates of political thinking. The social order is the 
work of reason and the man-made part of the divine order. Man is morally obliged to obey 
government because it preserves this social order, in which he finds his moral fulfilment. 
Burke’s well-known scorn of speculative reason entails not his rejection of fundamental 
moral principles, but his conviction that they alone are insufficient to determine right 
actions in concrete situations. Accepting the existence of both natural laws and natural 
rights, Burke insists that in practical politics their application to particular problems 
Tequires prudent consideration of past experience and present circumstances. 

Dr. Canavan argues persuasively that Burke’s political ideas presuppose his belief in a 
scholastic philosophy, but does not pretend that Burke is frequently preoccupied with 
philosophical questions in his political thinking. In general Dr. Canavan’s case gains 
strength from the moderation with which it is presented. He does not feel it necessary to 
destroy other interpretations in order to establish his own. This is a fair, balanced, and 
scholarly book, excellently constructed and written in a firm and lucid style. 

Dr. Canavan perhaps attributes Burke’s respect for the established order too much to his 
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reason, too little to his passion. His theories are partly rationalizations of his almost instinc- 
tive reverence for the past. Burke’s conservatism can be so irrationally passionate that it 
distorts his appreciation of the facts. Dr. Canavan explains Burke’s religious philosophy, 
but underemphasizes his quasi-religious irrationality. 


University of Leicester JOHN DAY 


SOCIALISM AND SAINT-SIMON. By EMILE DURKHEIM. (Trans. by 
CHARLOTTE SATTLER.) (Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. xxix+240. 28s.) 


Emile Durkheim was perhaps the first to do full justice to Saint-Simon by giving an 
adequate and fair account of his theories and their place in history. He had intended to 
give a whole course of lectures at Bordeaux on the major socialist thinkers but he never 
got further than Saint-Simon. So that this book, which contains those lectures, consists 
merely of an exposition of Saint-Simon’s doctrine followed by a criticism of it and preceded 
by an attempt to define socialism and to distinguish it from a different type of theory, which 
Durkheim calls communism and by which he means, not what we understand by that word 
today, but the communism of Plato, More, Campanella, and some of their eighteenth- 
century successors. 

Plato, More, and Campanella were not concerned with production and how it should 
be organized; they merely wanted to abolish private property because they believed that it 
corrupted men. Their end was moral. But Saint-Simon and the socialists were intensely 
interested in the production of wealth, in how it should be organized and increased. The 
mark of communism is that it seeks to eliminate or restrict private property in order to 
improve morals and to strengthen common loyalties; the mark of socialism is that it seeks 
in the deliberate over-all control of production to increase efficiency by putting men’s 
talents and their work to the most productive use. Communism is ascetic; socialism is 
‘materialist’, aiming at the optimum satisfaction of wants. Socialists make much the same 
assumptions as the classical economists and Utilitarians about what is desirable but differ 
from them about the means of attaining it. Durkheim does not deny that there is a carry- 
over of communist ideas into socialism, but he is concerned, he says, to explain what is 
characteristic about socialism, what distinguishes the theories we all agree to call socialist 
from the older theories of Plato and More. The first three lectures which deal with this 
theme are perhaps the best. 

But the exposition of Saint-Simon’s doctrine is also very good. In 1895 and 1896, when 
Durkheim was delivering these lectures, Auguste Comte was still reckoned to be much the 
most important of French social theorists of the nineteenth century. Durkheim showed 
clearly, for the first time, how much that was attributed to Comte came originally from 
Saint-Simon; he showed, too, that Saint-Simon’s ideas, scattered through many pamphlets 
of ephemeral interest, form a fairly coherent system. Since Durkheim had been greatly 
influenced by Comte, himself for some time a disciple of Saint-Simon, the doctrines of the 
first and greatest of French socialists were congenial to him. There is little sign in the book 
that Durkheim was ever uncertain about Saint-Simon’s meaning; he writes almost as if it 
were his mission to do justice to Saint-Simon and to correct other people’s mistakes. 

Of the six lectures devoted to Saint-Simon, five are expository and only one is critical. 
Durkheim is less happy as a critic than as an expositor. He does not give himself time to 
develop his criticisms sufficiently to make them clear. He accuses Saint-Simon of wanting 
to achieve social harmony by reducing the restraints on men’s appetites and by seeking to 
satisfy them as much as possible, and he says that social harmony cannot be achieved in 
this way. He may well be right, but he does not succeed in putting forward clear arguments 
to support his criticism. He even at times speaks, as both Saint-Simon and the Utilitarians 
are apt to do, as if ‘appetites’ and ‘needs’ tended somehow to increase of themselves and 
the function of morals were to restrain them; as if the acceptance of moral values did not 
create desires as well as hold them in check. 
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Durkheim is not a lucid or elegant writer; his style is tedious, though not his matter. 
This book is perhaps the most ill-written of all his books, for it consists of lectures which 
he never revised for publication. It is not easy to read in the original French, and this 
English version is even more difficult. Of course, a translator cannot be expected to put 
indifferent French prose into concise and lively English. But the structure of English and 
French sentences is often different, and a translator ought to take account of the fact. 
Areader with little or no French would be puzzled by some of the sentences in this trans- 
lation, for tc get their meaning one has to put them back into French, like some of the 
expressions which Agatha Christie puts into the mouth of Hercule Poirot. The short intro- 
duction by Alvin W. Gouldner, of the University of Illinois, is clear and good. 


Nuffield College, Oxford J. PLAMENATZ 


1859, ENTERING AN AGE OF CRISIS. Ed. by P. APPLEMAN, W. A. 
MADDEN, and M. WOLFF. (Indiana University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 320. 45s.) 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, A RADICAL VICTORIAN. By R. K. 
WEBB. (Heinemann. Pp. xiii+385. 35s.) 


The editors of 1859, Entering an Age of Crisis attempt two tasks: to survey events of 1859 
as they affected Britain and to pinpoint the critical ideas of that year. In the first task they 
are more successful than in the second. The one external event discussed is the Italian 
question; John Brown’s attack on Harpers Ferry is mentioned. Internally the state of party 
politics is surveyed and the problems of industrial change are examined. However, this 
balance is justified by Professor H. Jones: ‘The key to the importance of 1859 . . . is not 
to be sought particularly in diplomacy, war, or Parliament.’ In locating the critical ideas of 
1859 the editors display a weaker sense of relevance since their principal object is to show 
that a qualitative change took place in the relationship of ideas to society. The editors do 
well to stress Darwin in such a scheme, and the major part of three essays is devoted to 
him. All three are excellent and Noel Annan’s on ‘Science, Religion, and the Critical Mind’ 
is outstanding. Other less significant thinkers are included under the aegis of crisis. Marx 
is rarely mentioned. 

The neglect of Marx arises from a limitation the editors impose upon themselves ir. their 
use of the crisis concept. A crisis for them had to be recognized by its contemporaries. 
Hence Maurice’s polemic with Mansell was a crisis, and the indignation of many clericals 
with their new ancestors was also a crisis. But Marx’s Critique of Political Economy 
(1859), the significance of which was only gradually discovered, is ignored. 

The view that intellectual crisis arises in a short period is misleading. Indeed, some of 
the best essays in the book recognize this explicitly, e.g. J. R. T. Hughes and N. Annan. 
Other contributors struggle within the constricting framework and remind themselves, by 
repeating ‘1859’, to return to the theme of the book. G. A. Craig’s splendid essay on aliena- 
tion in the novel and society uses 1859 as an example of his broader theme. Much the same 
lactic is employed by R. A. Altick in his essay on ‘Literature of an Imminent Democracy’. 
The lack of a clear and viable theme is a weakness of this volume; Professor Webb’s volume 
on Harriet Martineau is strongest at this point. 

Webb’s theme is precise and viable. It is that Harriet Martineau can best be understood 
as an exponent of a priori principles. Her principles, which he argues were radical in the 
sense that they went to the root of problems, were a compound of Priestley’s optimistic 
determinism, the interests of industrial capital, and a rigidly logical mind. Her ‘moral’ 
tales, in their extreme logicality and didacticism, only represented logical extensions of ideas 
she had culled from the economists. In her emphasis on the didactic function of art, 
exemplified in her novels, Webb suggests she anticipated the precepts of Zhadanov. 

Miss Martineau had principles, tried to implement them, disseminated them, and lost 
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friends in so doing. Webb interprets her zeal in exposition and readiness in cutting herself 
off from friends as a compulsive quest for the martyr’s faggot. What he does not do is to 
pursue an earlier hint and examine whether her radicalism was as fundamental as he 
suggests. Like so many Victorian radicals she attributed social evils to economic frictions 
or to archaic survivals such as the Corn Laws and primogeniture. She never took the 
ultimate radical step and identified the social evils as an element of industrial society. 

Just because Harriet Martineau was primarily interested in the application of principles 
it would have been valuable had Professor Webb given us a more extended treatment of 
her ideas on education. He does touch on this subject a number of times but since his 
treatment is mainly chronological a really clear picture does not emerge. 

Both of these books contain many provocative and stimulating ideas and sound scholar- 
ship. Webb’s book will, I feel, become a standard work on the subject. 


University of Hull ROBERT E. DOWSE 


HENRY SIDGWICK AND LATER UTILITARIAN POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By wILLiaM C. HAVARD. (University of Florida Press. 
Pp. viii + 197. $4.50.) 


Professor Havard’s purpose in this volume is to claim for Sidgwick the status of an 
eminent Victorian. In setting about this task he attempts a great deal in 170 pages of which 
28 are devoted to biography and 29 to a survey of ‘Benthamic Utilitarianism’ [sic]. Both 
of these chapters could more usefully have been devoted to commentary on Sidgwick’s 
ideas concerning private property, social security, labour organization, education, and 
taxation. Neither the survey of Benthamism nor the biography are integrated into the book. 

In bringing Sidgwick to our attention as an important thinker the author makes some 
interesting claims which he cannot altogether substantiate. One such claim is that Sidgwick 
refuted positivism. Havard shows how Sidgwick confined positivist methods to a narrower 
area of experience than did the positivists, viz., within his own dualism, to the ‘material’. 
In so doing Sidgwick struck a shrewd blow since the core of positivism lies in its denial of 
dualism. Essentially, positivism claims that only one method of investigation is valid, that 
of the scientist in his laboratory. Sidgwick, when he argued that positivism was inapplicable 
to moral propositions, based his plea on the now familiar ‘fact-value’ dichotomy of David 
Hume. Positivism was appropriate only for factual propositions. This placed a limitation 
on positivism, it did not refute it. 

Nineteenth-century positivism was actually undermined by two different schools. From 
the inside by Ernst Mach who explained that scientific laws were useful working hypotheses 
not eternal verities. Mach in fact followed Hume who had shown the logical impossibility 
of predictive laws. Predictive scientific laws were disguised acts of faith in the uniformity 
of nature. The external adversaries were intuitionists of both the irrationalist and Kantian 
rationalist schools; Sidgwick’s sympathies were markedly with the latter in his claim for 
the priority of pure duty. 

Another of Professor Havard’s claims is that Sidgwick reconstructed the utilitarian ethic 
by purging it of logical inconsistencies. Unfortunately Sidgwick wanted to go further and 
provide utilitarianism with a ‘basis’ in intuitive ethics. Sidgwick attempted to reconcile an 
intuited autonomous ethic which stressed the moral will with universal ethical hedonism 
which stressed the consequences of action. Havard, though heading his chapter ‘Recon- 
struction of the Utilitarian Ethic’, concludes it with a lame ‘the question is left open’. 

The growing conservatism in the historical evolution of utilitarianism is neglected by 
Havard. James Mill’s Essay on Government is the trumpet blast of a confident and radical 
middle class. J. S. Mill’s work with its advocacy of P.R. and its flirtation with Saint-Simon, 
Comte, Coleridge, and Tocqueville sounds a note of alarm. Sidgwick represents the culmi- 
nating point of the trend to conservatism. His rejection of positivism is indicative of the 
changing mood; positivism with its emphasis on knowledge as an instrument of change 
was distasteful to him. Not content with divorcing utilitarianism from positivism Sidgwick 
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reverted to Hume’s defence of existing institutions and customs on utilitarian grounds. He 
also suggested the need for an ‘intellectual élite’ of those who embodied ‘certain invaluable 
traditions of political experience’. Sidgwick’s conservatism is mentioned a number of times 
by Havard, yet he also calls his subject a liberal. On the evidence presented there seems 
little reason for this indecision. 

In his final assessment the author states: ‘After Sidgwick it is hedonism itself . . . which 
must be attacked if utilitarianism is to be rendered untenable.’ This judgment does little 
justice to many opponents of hedonism. Both Green and Bradley attacked the notion that 
any form of hedonism could serve as the basis for a satisfactory ethic. A more important 
consideration is that political philosophy after Sidgwick moved to different fields. As Hughes 
has recently shown us, ‘The Recovery of the Unconscious’ was occupying men’s minds. 
Bentham fades from view to be replaced by Durkheim, Pareto, and Freud. 

Despite the weaknesses mentioned Professor Havard has attempted a worthwhile task. 
His book has an excellent bibliography and full notes. 


University of Hull ROBERT E. DOWSE 


NATIONALISM. By ELIE KEDOURIE. (Hutchinson. Pp. 151. 21s.) 


Nationalism, as studied by Mr. Kedourie, is not to be confused with patriotism, xenophobia, 
or the whig-nationalism of Britain and America. It is the doctrine, invented in Europe at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, which divides humanity into nations, claims that 
these must constitute autonomous states, and asserts that men reach freedom and fulfilment 
only by cultivating the peculiar identity of their nation and by sinking their own persons 
in it. 

Mr. Kedourie’s account of the philosophic background of this doctrine takes up the 
greater part of the book: Rousseau’s work was fragmentary and the first major figure is 
Immanuel Kant. From the modesty of Kant’s critique of human knowledge emerges the 
brazen principle that freedom and morality spring from a will that legislates for itself, the 
categorical imperative being independent of nature, history, or external command. Kant’s 
disciples (Fichte, Schliermacher, and Herder are considered at length) extended the doctrine, 
adding the organic thesis and pursuing criteria of nationality in their studies of language 
and race. On Kant’s ideas and their political implications the exposition is excellent. Hegel 
is omitted, since, as the author explains (footnote, p. 36), he is concerned with the state, 
not the nation (a perceptive omission, unless it makes a scapegoat of Kant). The post- 
Kantians under consideration are often bores, and here I should have been content with 
less quotation and more Kedourie, though this is a compliment rather than a criticism. 

The book closes with two chapters on the course of nationalist movements since the 
French Revolution, in Germany, Eastern Europe, Italy, and the Middle East. As the author 
points out, these movements collected political adolescents of all kinds, and achieved little 
success unless they were assisted by more orthodox powers. Though directed ostensibly 
against the foreigner, they also reflected an internal struggle between the generations 
(Young Italy, Young Turks, &c.}—a more satisfactory explanation than to say that 
nationalism is a middle-class movement. Nationalism has made a poor showing so far. It 
cannot provide a plain method for separating states; on nationalist logic, Britain and 
America should be united and Canada split. In Europe it meant endless attempts to upset 
the valuable balance of power. The settlement after the First World War produced states 
as full of anomalies as the heterogeneous empires they replaced, and made such anomalies 
more dangerous, Nationalism has not led to peace, nor to more just, humane, or honest 
government; on the contrary. And these are the only criteria capable of public defence in 
judging the doctrine. Mr. Kedourie does not speculate on where we go from here, nor 
does he go into the thesis that nationalism releases energies that may have good uses. 

Though the expert will not find very much new in this book, the more general student 
will have a well-composed and confident treatment of the subject. 


The Queen's University of Belfast HOWARD WARRENDER 
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CHARTIST STUDIES. Ed. by asa BRIGGS. (Macmillan. Pp. viii+423, 
42s.) 


This book is a collection of essays about the most important protest movement of the 
nineteenth century. It emphasizes a recent and most welcome trend—that towards local 
history—by including chapters on Chartism in Wales, Somerset and Wiltshire, Suffolk, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds and Leicester. Of these, the one on Glasgow by Mr. Alex 
Wilson, and the two on Leeds and Leicester, both by Mr. John Harrison, are perhaps the 
most noteworthy. In addition there are other chapters on more general aspects of the 
subject, such as that dealing with the relationship between the Government and the Chartists 
by Mr. F. C. Mather and another on the Chartist Land Plan by Miss Joy MacAskill. 

Under the banners of Chartism marched most of the malcontents of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Land and currency reformers stood shoulder to shoulder with phrenologists and 
temperance advocates in its ranks. And though for the most part Chartism was produced 
by the economic and social tensions of an expanding industrial society, there was also a 
rural movement which expressed the grievances of the countryside. Furthermore, while 
Chartism made its main appeal to the working class at a time when class feeling was acute 
there were many of middle-class origin within its inner counsels. 

The historian will want to decide whether the Chartists were angered more by economic 
or social or political under-privilege. This is a difficult task, for all three are closely inter- 
twined. Rayner Stephens, the Lancashire Chartist, declared: ‘The question of universal 
suffrage is a knife and fork question.’ Economic distress made workers more discontented 
with their lack of civic rights and more acutely aware that with the help of the vote they 
would be able, by political pressure, to remedy their material situation. The workers’ 
resentment against their employers and employer-influence in the legislature made them 
more conscious of their inferior social status. Political historians of the era since manhood 
suffrage was attained are left wondering how far manhood suffrage has modified class 
differences and softened the impact of economic forces upon the workers. 

Political scientists will learn much from these essays about the workings of a society with 
limited suffrage. The Chartists adopted various courses in order to win the vote—petitioning 
Parliament, allying themselves with enfranchised Radicals, and combining at times with 
pressure groups like the Anti-Corn Law League. The relationship between the ‘moral force’ 
and the ‘physical force’ Chartists will remind the reader of the situation which develops in 
many colonial territories, posing such a problem to colonial governments. There was 
no clear division between these two groups, for the ‘moral force’ men were not above 
exploiting the authorities’ fear of the intentions of the ‘physical force’ section as an argu- 
ment for the speedy enfranchisement of the disenfranchised. It was a position not un- 
reminiscent of Nyasaland. 

From every standpoint Chartist Studies is well worth reading. 


University College of North Staffordshire FRANK BEALEY 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ERNEST BEVIN. Vol. 1. By ALAN 
BULLOCK. (Heinemann. Pp. xiii+672. 50s.) 


In this first of two volumes Mr. Bullock surveys the career of Ernest Bevin and the times 
in which he lived up to 1940. A total of over 650 pages for a career spent almost entirely 
within the trade-union movement might at first sight seem overgenerous: but as the author 
soon shows, Bevin was a man of exceptional foresight and also of extraordinary influence, 
which extended far beyond his immediate responsibilities. He not only created the largest 
of Britain’s trade unions; he also dominated the labour movement as a whole for much of 
the inter-war period, and showed a grasp of economic and financial problems which baffled 
almost all his contemporaries. 

Mr. Bullock has been able to draw upon Bevin’s own papers and on the records of the 
Transport and General Workers. He has supplemented this with many personal interviews 
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and with a painstaking study of the whole social history of the period. As usual, he writes 
not only with accuracy but with a breadth of vision which is rare among contemporary 
historians; and the result is to give us an account of such crises as the General Strike and 
the fall of the Second Labour Government which is unsurpassed in its lucid assessment of 
the issues involved. At the same time we obtain throughout the book a fuller appreciation 
of the special problems of the trade union organizer, different in character and not less 
important than those of the purely political labour leader whose activities have been more 
intensively chronicled in the past. 

It may be that we obtain from this book rather too tidy a picture of Bevin’s activity in 
this period—much tidier, for instance, than that given us by some of his immediate col- 
leagues such as Mr. Francis Williams. Mr. Bullock was, of course, working primarily from 
written sources; and Bevin was perhaps more discreet in what he put down on paper than 
he was in conversation—or monologue. To take an example: we are given the details of 
the agreement with Odhams which Bevin made for the expansion of the Daily Herald, and 
we learn that according to this the paper was to follow the industrial policy of the TUC 
and the political policy of the Labour Party. We do not learn, however, the extent to which 
Bevin as vice-chairman of the board exercised personal influence upon the editorial policy. 
A letter from Attlee to Bevin thanking him for the paper’s attitude to the Abdication (of 
all things) suggests that his influence far exceeded that to be expected of a representative 
of the TUC. 

The fact was that in the 1930’s Bevin dominated the whole labour movement, including 
the Labour Party, through the National Council of Labour and through his use of the block 
vote at party conferences. The National Council of Labour was a slightly clumsy organiza- 
tion not intended for anything more than a consultative role, but it was transformed by 
Bevin in 1932 into an organ of supervision and control which could even claim to call the 
parliamentary leadership to account, and which could do much to determine policy on all 
major issues. Bevin could exert this degree of influence because, at a time when the parlia- 
mentary leadership of the party was distrusted and almost despised, he himself was the 
labour equivalent of both Lord Derby and Lord Beaverbrook. (It can easily be forgotten 
that in 1933 the Daily Herald was the first daily newspaper to reach a circulation of over 
two million.) In 1940, when Bevin joined the government, the National Council of Labour 
ceased to be important, and power in the labour movement—in the person of Bevin— 
shifted to the front bench of the House of Commons. 

We shall await Mr. Bullock’s second volume with keen anticipation. He may have some 
difficulty in obtaining permission to publish cabinet papers of the 1940’s; but we shail hope 
to find fresh evidence of Bevin’s role as the Labour Party ‘stabilizer’ (Earl Attlee’s phrase) as 
well as of his treatment of the various responsibilities which fell more directly within the 
scope of his ministerial office during the Coalition and in the period of the Third Labour 
Government. 


Queen's College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LABOUR PARTY SINCE 1945. By 
MARTIN HARRISON. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 360. 32s.) 


Dr. Harrison was a brave man to attempt to elucidate the pattern of the association between 
the trade unions and the Labour Party, for it is a pattern of baffling complexity. But his 
venture has proved thoroughly successful, and this book performs a most effective task of 
analysis and reassessment. Many of the existing generalizations and statistics are shown to 
be false; and Dr. Harrison reveals not only a number of inaccuracies in trade-union account- 
ing but also a major flaw in official figures regularly prepared by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. The patient and detailed research embodied in this study make it essential reading 
for all who presume to discuss the present structure of the Labour Party and the political 
tole of the unions; and not the least of its merits is its topicality at the present crisis of the 
party. 
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The author shows that the struggle for power in the party during the early 1950's was not, 
as has been generally supposed, a struggle between the union ‘block vote’ on the one hand 
and the constituency workers on the other. In fact, almost every issue in the course of the 
Bevanite controversy found both the unions and the constituency parties deeply divided, 
At the same time, the concentration of conference voting strength in the hands of a few 
major union leaders is clearly an undesirable feature, especially as neither the union 
members nor their leaders play a sufficiently active part in the day-to-day political activity 
of the party. There was a time, early in the century, when the General Secretaries of large 
unions were anxious to become M.P.s themselves, and many did so; they also served on 
the National Executive of the party. After the First World War, however, it became 
customary for the General Secretaries to limit their activity to the industrial sphere, to 
serve on the General Council of the TUC but to send only their ‘number two’ men to the 
National Executive; and the House of Commons became a place of retirement for union 
officials who, owing to amalgamations or for reasons of economy, could no longer be found 
jobs in the union. The danger results—and has resulted ever since 1918 or so—that the 
major figures in the trade-union world may lose effective contact with the parliamentary 
leadership and that conflict may ensue. 

Dr. Harrison is perhaps inclined to overemphasize the extent to which this danger has 
arisen since 1945. The fact is that there has been little change, either in the number of 
M.P.s sponsored by unions, or in the degree of ‘overlap’ between the top parliamentary 
and industrial leaderships, since as long ago as the 1920’s. The disastrous break of 1931 was 
in large part due to these weaknesses—a fact obviously not appreciated by Dr. Harrison, 
to judge by a remark of his (p. 346). The 1931 débdcle was followed by a period of about 
six years in which Ernest Bevin, a uniquely strong personality, dominated the party through 
that now obsolescent institution, the National Council of Labour. Then in the 1940’s Bevin 
himself was both in parliament and in office, but still very influential among his old trade- 
union colleagues. Only in the 1950’s, with a different concatenation of personalities and 
external political circumstances, did the lack of effective liaison between the leaderships 
again become painfully evident. 

A slightly longer perspective of the history of the party would have enabled Dr. Harrison 
to strengthen the conclusions of his research, but this does not detract at all from the 
importance and interest of his chapters of exposition or from his statistics. 


Queen's College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. By 
SIR GODFREY INCE. (Allen & Unwin for The Royal Institute of Public 
Administration. Pp. 215. 25s.) 


It is surprising that a Department as lively and public-relations-minded as the Ministry of 
Labour should have produced such a dull book, and inexplicable that it should have been 
permitted to appear under so distinguished a name as that of Sir Godfrey Ince. It had long 
been rumoured that the production of the book was running into difficulties, and the fact 
that much of the text relates to 1957 and that the Preface is dated September 1958 whereas 
the book was not published until 1960 may bear this out. No doubt strenuous efforts were 
made to patch it up but it cannot honestly be said that they have been attended with much 
success. It is a severely factual, dry-as-dust account, lacking any kind of embellishment: 
a catalogue of duties and powers (and therefore, since it bears a semi-official imprint, useful 
as a handbook) but no more. It recites facts, but it is not really informative; it poses 00 
questions; it relates no difficulties. In many ways it tells us much less about the Department 
than can be gleaned from the Ministry’s (often excellent) Annual Reports, from its other 
publications for home and overseas consumption, and from its working papers for the 
use of official and Parliamentary committees. The Ministry has had a turbulent history (as 
the author says, it ‘was born in a crisis and went from one crisis to another’); it has had to 
face tremendous industrial and social upheavals—the General Strike, massive unemploy- 
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ment, the mobilization of a nation for total war, the rebuilding of the economy on a peace- 
time footing with the minimum of hardship and disturbance, wage disputes in the 
nationalized industries, unofficial strikes, immigrant labour, the ‘manning-up’ of run-down 
industries, peace-time conscription. The Department has made, and continues to make, a 
major contribution to the social history of our time. Only the Board of Trade can claim 
amore important place in the machinery for controlling trade and industry and formulating 
economic policy. For such a Department this is much too modest and uninspiring a tale, 
atale that is enlivened only by a splendid back-handed (but perhaps not wholly inten- 
tional?) crack at the Home Office on p. 139, an interesting statistic on p. 200 (that Ministry 
of Labour higher staff provided ten Permanent Secretaries of Whitehall Departments after 
1945), a hint on the previous page (which I have not been able to find in Dr. Willson’s 
excellent RIPA study) that the Ministry was nearly abolished in the 1920’s, and a story 
about Ernest Bevin on p. 202: ‘Use your heads [’eads?] and I'll back you, even if you make 
mistakes, provided you take action when you know it is needed.’ This is the dullest of the 
volumes in the New Whitehall Series to appear so far; it should have been one of the best. 


Victoria University of Manchester J. W. GROVE 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
By A. H. MARSHALL. (George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 392. 32s.) 


There is probably nobody in the country who could write on the problems of financial 
administration in Local Government with greater authority than Dr. Marshall, the City 
Treasurer of Coventry. The offices he has held and the committees on which he has sat, 
both at home and overseas, give him a position unique among financial officers and 
treasurers. 

In this new book he gives an admirable account of the duties of finance committees and 
their chairmen, of Treasurers and their staffs, and discusses at considerable length the nature 
of their work, and the various ways in which it may be organized. In doing so he shows a 
wide knowledge of the variety of practice in different towns and counties, and does not 
hesitate to express his own opinions. One could wish, however, that he had widened his 
field a bit to include not only the internal administration but also problems of more 
general interest such as the effects of the new system of grants-in-aid, the present confusion 
of the rating system, the question of what should be paid for out of revenue and what 
out of loans, the difficulties of long-term capital planning, and the proper limits of the 


| power of District Auditors. On all these, and other such matters, his opinion would be of 


the greatest interest. 

On the question of the legal status of a Borough Treasurer he is also surprisingly modest. 
He accepts without demur Dr. R. M. Jackson’s view that ‘a Treasurer is in no different 
position from any other officer or, indeed, any other citizen’, despite the case of A. G. v. 
de Winton. The essential point here was Mr. Justice Farwell’s statement that a Treasurer 
‘is not a mere servant of the council: he owes a duty and stands in a fiduciary relation to 
the burgesses as a body; he is the Treasurer of the borough’. If this be taken at its face value 
itmeans that he has personally a responsibility to the public at large, and should in certain 
circumstances act on his own responsibility even if in doing so he has to ignore the orders 
of the council. A similar position is claimed for Chief Constables, for Town Clerks (in the 
Finsbury deep shelter case), and in some respects for Medical Officers. What distinguishes 
these officers from others (e.g. borough engineers, or librarians) is not (as Dr. Marshall 
suggests) that they are entitled to disobey an illegal order; everyone is entitled, or even 
bound, to do that. The distinguishing mark of these officers is that, even within the limits 
of legality, it is claimed for them that they have a duty to use their own discretion on 
occasion, even if it leads them into conflict with the council which employs them. Other 
officers are simply the servants of the council, and can only act in the name of, and on 
behalf of, their council, obeying its orders if they are not illegal; but these officers may 
have to act on their own authority, by virtue of their office. It is suggested that Dr. Marshall 
modestly underestimates the legal authority of his office. 
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This, however, is a legal matter, and Dr. Marshall is a Treasurer. Within his proper field 
he is a very sure guide. On the organization of a finance department, on budgeting pro- 
cedure, the functions of finance committees, internal audit, and such matters, his advice, 
if sometimes prolix, is authoritative and wise. All those who work in this field will be 
grateful to him for this book. 


Nuffield College, Oxford B. KEITH-LUCAS 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. Bys. M. Lipset 
and R. BENDIX. (Heinemann. Pp. xxi+309. 21s.) 


By comparing a number of recent studies of social mobility in highly industrialized countries 
such as Germany, France, Britain, Japan, and the United States, Professors Lipset and 
Bendix have provided an illuminating analysis of the movement from ‘one stratum of society 
to another’. The data which the authors have collected, and which are supported by a study 
which they conducted at the University of California, are used to criticize, and occasionally 
to confound, several assumptions that have been held tenaciously by political and social 
theorists about the significance of such movement. They demonstrate, for instance, that ‘the 
overall pattern of social mobility appears to be much the same in the industrial societies of 
various western countries’. The degree of industrial development and urbanization is shown 
to determine the extent of social mobility rather than the fact that a country is democratic 
or totalitarian, capitalist or socialist. The conventional distinction between the ‘open’ 
society of the U.S.A. and the ‘closed’ societies of Europe is seriously questioned by the 
finding that there does not appear to be any greater rate of social mobility in ‘the Land of 
Opportunity’ than elsewhere. Indeed the process of moving up or down the social scale may 
be less painful in the traditionally stratified societies where the entrenched élites can more 
easily afford to welcome the arrivistes. 

Social mobility is of considerable significance both in terms of personality and politics. 
The evaluations that an individual makes of himself depend to a large extent on the status 
accorded to him by other people. This in turn influences his outlook and his whole way of 
life. The socially mobile person, in moving from one stratum to another, is called upon to 
make adjustments on a great many levels at once. Some loyalties and attitudes may change; 
others may be transferred to a new environment. ‘A person who raises his occupational 
status will normally seek also to raise his social status: the man who moves downward 
occupationally will try to retain his social position.’ This finding is supported by reference 
to studies of voting behaviour and it demonstrates the need for studies of mobility to be 
made in a number of dimensions in addition to that of occupation. While the dynamic 
relationship between the demand for certain skills and the supply of talent is of central 
importance, the relationship between actual opportunity and beliefs in the existence of 
opportunity may be more significant, particularly since these beliefs appear to remain in 
the face of facts to the contrary. Opportunity itself needs in any case to be evaluated in 
terms of the choices that are potentially open to those at given positions in a social 
stratum. Inequalities of performance may be explained by indifference as well as lack of 
opportunity. 

The authors make a number of suggestions about the relationship of social mobility to 
the stability of societies and they question the assumption, implicit in many of the studies 
to which they refer, that a high rate of mobility is necessarily ‘a good thing’. The tensions 
engendered in the process of movement may be so great that they threaten individual and 
social stability. The fact that socially mobile persons exhibit a high degree of political 
apathy may have unhappy consequences for the state. 

This study is informative and detailed and the sociological insights of the authors are 
provocative and perceptive and should stimulate further study of this important component 
of society by other disciplines and at many levels. 


University of Sheffield J. A. JACKSON 
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ELECTIONS ABROAD. Ed. by D. E. BUTLER. (Macmillan. Pp. 275. 25s.) 


As Mr. Butler says on the first page, electoral studies are now so well established that no 
defence of their subject-matter is needed. The present book covers the 1957 elections in 
Poland and Ireland, and the 1958 elections in France and South Africa. France gets rather 
under half the total space, but this is due to two field studies of politics in the provinces 
ty Mr. Thomas and Mr. Blondel. With some variations the pattern of each contribution 
is broadly the same: the background, the parties, the campaign, the electoral law and elec- 
toral methods, and an analysis of results. Each study was apparently originally planned and 
financed separately under Nuffield sponsorship. Inevitably they do not have a great deal in 
common, and I thought Mr. Butler was rather sanguine in saying that the whole of this 
book is rather more than the sum of its parts. They are simply contemporary eye-witness 
accounts by trained observers of a periodic climax in the political life of four different 
countries. As such they will be of value to future historians. But I should have thought it 
was pitching the tone a little high to suggest that they will tell us something about the 
nature of democracy itself. 

On the other hand, studies of this kind are excellent training for political scientists in the 
dispassionate and impartial assessment of contemporary events. They are also, and this is 
of some importance, obviously great fun to do. The two gentlemen in the French provinces 
in particular clearly enjoyed themselves, although Mr. Merlin rather overdoes his frenchi- 
fication; there is, after all, a perfectly good English word, for instance, for Evéché. 
I personally found the most serious, thoughtful, and deeply interesting contribution that 
of Mr. Pelczynski on the Polish election of 1957. Here, perhaps because the issues were so 
fundamental and dramatic, one has the impression of reading about an event of the first 
importance, of far-reaching significance in the life of the country, and of more than passing 
interest for the participants. 

One does not feel that this is true of the other contributions, professionally competent 
as they are. In the end studies of this kind may well turn out to be more important as 
material for social rather than political history, placing on record, as they do, the mass 
appetites to which politicians in their time appealed and which they tried to satisfy. 


Victoria University of Manchester BRIAN CHAPMAN 


PARLIAMENTARY SUPERVISION OF DELEGATED LEGIS- 
LATION. By J. E. KERSELL. (Stevens. Pp. x +178. 25s.) 


One criterion of a good subject for comparative study is that it should be possible to make 
invidious comparisons with a clear conscience. Mr. Kersell’s subject comes pretty near to 
fulfilling this condition. He is concerned with the relative merits of different procedures for 
controlling delegated rule-making powers in four broadly Erskine May type legislatures. 
His final placings are, I think, Britain, New Zealand, Australia, Canada. Australia and New 
Zealand earn marks for two interesting institutions, Grievance Day—a fortnightly oppor- 
tunity for ten-minute speeches on constituency complaints in the Australian lower House— 
and public grievance petitions committees—two New Zealand parliamentary bodies 
appointed to consider and make recommendations upon individual petitions from members 
of the public. Perhaps we might look around the Commonwealth as well as Scandinavia 
for fresh inspiration about the control of administration. The author is of course dealing 
with the use of such bodies for channelling complaints about the operation of delegated 
kgislation, but their adaptability to the job of collecting grievances about administrative 
action seems worth a page in somebody’s notebook. (A scheme not unlike the New Zealand 
urangement was in fact presented to the British Select Committee of 1953 but rejected to 
the accompaniment of the now familiar muted trumpeting about ministerial responsibility.) 

One bravely un-English suggestion is made by Mr. Kersell for adapting a New Zealand 





parliamentary question technique to the saving of time spent in debate on statutory instru- 
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be printed and circulated without being delivered. Sir Cecil Carr expresses surprise at this 
proposal in a short but interesting foreword, from between whose lines there also escapes 
the impression that Sir Cecil (who should know) is at least one degree less lyrical in his 
estimate of the British scrutiny committee than the outside observer’s norm. There are 
some useful tables in the appendixes of statutory instruments made in the United Kingdom 
between 1944 and 1959, together with the numbers examined by the Committee and 
reported to the Commons as objectionable under its terms of reference. In fifteen years 
just over 10,000 instruments have been made and 120 reported. 


Queen’s College, Oxford GEOFFREY MARSHALL § 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND ACCOUNTABILITY: THE 
CANADIAN EXPERIENCE. By LLoyD D. MUSOLF. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xiit+ 174. 32s.) 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN SWEDEN. By DOUGLAS Vv. VERNEY. 
(Liverpool University Press. Pp. x +132. 21s.) 


There was a time when we came with a light in our eyes to our lectures on public 
enterprises, and especially on the problems of their accountability. There used to be live 
new issues of up-to-the-minute relevance here. Those days have long since gone. The issues 
are relevant enough indeed, but they are no longer new: the facts have fallen into a pattern 
and the arguments are drearily familiar. But those days may come again and, perhaps, very 
soon. Insistent facts, however familiar, cannot be ignored for ever, and their underlining by 
the Select Committee on Nationalized Industries in its report on the air corporations in 
July 1959 and in the pattern of events of the recent railways dispute may well have brought 
nearer the day when a new twist and fresh material will be added to this subject. The great 
gap between the minister’s powers and his responsibility to parliament cannot remain un- 
bridged much longer, while recognition that different public enterprises demand different 
constitutional forms and functional arrangements must surely soon be universally recog- 
nized. When it is, both these books may well be seen to be important, for both discuss 
problems of control and accountability in countries which have adopted more than one 
pattern for their public enterprises. 

These books are, however, poles apart. Professor Musolf makes a straightforward survey 
of the relations between Canadian corporations, which, for all their being divided into 
three classes, are quite familiar institutions, and the state whose parliamentary and cabinet 
government system is also closely modelled on the British. On the whole, the same problems 
arise in the same context, and much of the Canadian story sounds very commonplace. The 
attempt (in the Financial Administration Act of 1951) to categorize ‘corporations’, to accord 
them different financial and other powers, and to give them a different status vis-a-vis the 
departments is, however, a frank recognition of their varied purposes (supervisory, develop- 
mental, social service, and economic service) with obvious lessons for Great Britain. Unfor- 
tunately, by writing separate chapters on ‘the supervisors’ (the ministers), ‘the pilots’ (the 
boards), and ‘the ultimate guardians’ (Parliament), Professor Musolf obscures rather than 
illuminates the problem which presses most insistently for solution in Britain today, that of 
ensuring that corporations ‘are accountable to Parliament through ministers on the matters 
for which ministers are themselves responsible’. Only in his last pages does Professor 
Musolf pose it clearly, and then only to say that it is a problem. 

That governmental control is one thing; parliamentary control quite another is, in con- 
trast, at the very root of Swedish constitutional theory and practice. ‘Swedish public enter- 
prises are not therefore responsible in the first place to a Minister and through him to 
Parliament: they are responsible to the crown for certain matters, and directly to Parlia- 
ment and the public for others.’ Nor are these public enterprises in the public corporation 
form. The major form, of which there are eight examples, is the ‘Civil Service Trading 
Agency’, a sort of semi-detached government department, set up and given its operating 
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instructions by executive act, headed by a Director General and staffed by civil servants, 
not under close ministerial supervision and responsible for fighting its own corner in 
parliament. In addition, there are twenty-five small state companies set up under the 
equivalent of the Companies Acts, a form of organization common enough in many states. 

Because Swedish constitutional practice is so different from the British, and because the 
Trading Agencies are only possible in unadulterated form in such a constitutional setting, 
it might seem unlikely that Dr. Verney’s book would offer much of relevance to British 
problems. Even were this so, the book would still be valuable, for it is a clear and concise 
(and beautifully produced) study of institutions not before described at any length in 
English and it makes available the experience of yet one more country. But it is not so: 
Swedish forms and Swedish experience may well be relevant for those who now seck an 
alternative to the corporation, Certainly some of Dr. Verney’s conclusions about the 
comparative ‘efficiency’ and ‘businesslike’ operation of the Trading Agencies as opposed to 
the companies warrant careful attention. At the very least, the recognition, both in Sweden 
and in Canada, of the need to use more than one form and more than one set of constitu- 
tional arrangements is suggestive, when one contemplates the strain on the British public 
corporation form today and the confusion which arises from assuming that the British 
public corporations are a handy, even homogeneous, group of similar institutions. 


Trinity College, Dublin BASIL CHUBB 


THE CONGRESSIONAL PARTY, A CASE STUDY. By pavip B. 
TRUMAN. (Chapman & Hall for John Wiley & Sons. Pp. xii+336. 60s.) 


The years since the end of the war have seen an intense interest amongst American students 
of politics in the nature and working of Congress, and particularly of the Congressional 
party. Professor Truman’s book is an attempt to answer many of the questions that this 
ferment has provoked by looking at a reasonably typical Congress, the 81st, and subjecting 
its votes to a rigorous statistical analysis. Taking the roll-calls of each session, he has 
‘processed’ them so as to identify and analyse the blocs which made up the two parties, 
and has then examined the behaviour of these blocs in relation to each other, to the party 
as a whole, to the party leadership, to the committees and their leadership, and finally to 
the administration in the White House. The labour involved in his computations is such as 
to have made them impossible in the days before IBM machines; even with such assistance, 
it is evident that behind his findings lies an immense amount of careful and exacting work 
(to the precision and judgment of which it is, incidentally, impossible to do justice in a brief 
review). Nor can it be pretended that the author’s admirably honest exposition of the 
processes and problems which his statistics have suffered and suggested at all stages of his 
inquiry always makes for easy reading. There is some tough trekking here. 

Should anyone question the propriety of converting the infinite nuances and subtleties 
of congressional behaviour into the ‘hard’ data required by this technique, it must be said 
tight away that Professor Truman the politician is always at hand to check Professor 
Truman the scientist. His IBM operations have been preceded, accompanied, and succeeded 
by a wealth of first-hand observation and interview in Congress itself. In fact there will be 
many readers more sceptical of the statistical approach than the author who will find the 
greatest value of the book in the asides and assessments, modestly written down as ‘subjec- 
tive’, which in fact reveal an admirably hard and penetrating understanding of the con- 
gressionial modus operandi. 

What do the figures reveal? That the Republicans split more diversely and into smaller 
tlements than the Democrats, that the main lines of division, even among the Democrats, 
were not merely sectional, and that each party had, overriding its internal contradictions, 
aclearly divergent central tendency. (How you express this last point obviously depends on 
your norm; Professor Truman cites as evidence of party difference the fact that even Senator 
Byrd, the most anti-Administration Democrat, had ‘a mean Administration support index 
approximately equal to the most characteristic index value among the Republicans’, and 
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Smith of New Jersey vice versa. To those whose starting-point is the British party this 
might seem remarkable in the opposite sense.) On the matter of leadership his figures show 
that the Floor leaders emphasize and reflect the ties of party, that on the whole ‘formal’ 
and ‘real’ leadership coincides and that the Majority (?Democratic) following has more 
stability than the Minority (?Republican). Finally, in a most interesting projection going 
well beyond the Congresses of 1949 and 1950, Professor Truman argues convincingly that 
the Majority leaders cannot be understood merely by virtue of their position inside Congress 
nor yet merely as emanations of the President’s legislative personality; there is ‘a funciional 
interdependence’ between the two roles which has been mounting with the years and is 
now a central feature of the presidential-congressional relationship. 


New College, Oxford H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF POLAND. AN OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY. By M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI. (Harvard University Press; Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press. Pp. ix+369. 60s.) 


Mr. Dziewanowski, discouraged at an early stage in his researches by the paucity of source 
material, almost abandoned this, the first full history of the Polish Communist movement 
to appear in any language. We must be grateful to the eminent American scholars who 
persuaded him to complete his thorough, judicious, and well-documented summary of the 
accessible information on the movement from its ideological pre-history in the mid- 
nineteenth century to 1957. Further information, such as the purposively selected scraps 
which may be released some day from the Comintern, Cominform, and PZPR archives, 
would obviously fill out the picture in detail, but, in this reviewer’s opinion, would hardly 
make it necessary to redraw the firm and precise main lines of what Mr. Dziewanowski 
modestly calls his preliminary sketch. Some controversial points will probably never be 
finally cleared up. Thus, whatever contemporary rationalization may eventually be un- 
earthed, it will always be likely that Stalin destroyed the CPP in 1938 for the crude reason 
which Mr. Dziewanowski, while mentioning other possible explanations, tentatively prefers. 

The Eastern European Communist Parties, from the CPSU downward, ceased to be 
political parties in any conventional or useful sense of the term soon after their seizure of 
power. The historian has therefore to deal with two discontinuous categories of material: 
first, the turbulent internal history of a party among other parties, usually of minor impor- 
tance in the life of its country; and second, the behaviour in power of an organization 
whose activities are coextensive with the whole life of the nation, and whose inner history 
is extremely obscure. Perhaps the best way to give unity to the history of such an 
organization is to focus attention on the evolution of its attitude to the country’s persistent 
and characteristic problems. This is what Mr. Dziewanowski, very tactfully, does. He has 
certainly not neglected the organizational history of the party, its relations with other 
parties and with the Comintern, and its not very impressive record of revolutionary 
activity between the wars; and he gives a concise but full account of the consolidation of 
communist rule, the Stalinist policies of 1948-53 and their consequences, and the back- 
ground to the October ‘upheaval’ of 1956. But what most readers are likely to remember 
most vividly, and to feel to be the unifying theme of the book, is the conflict between the 
patriotic and the internationalist traditions in Polish socialism and communism, now 
resolved for the time being at least in the Gomulka-ist compromise of a ‘Polish way to 
socialism’ at home and subservience to the Soviet Union in foreign policy. 

It is fascinating to find one early socialist leader (c. 1880) demanding the subordination 
of Poland’s cause to that of the international proletariat (‘a nation more unfortunate than 
the Polish nation’), while another argues that national independence is essential to the 
proletariat, and that international solidarity should be thought of in terms of co-operation 
between sovereign nations. Between the wars the Polish Communists for the most part 
refused even to recognize the restoration of Polish state-hood; their incorrigible loyalty to 
the Luxemburgist tradition repelled the patriotic Polish worker and irritated the hard- 
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headed tacticians in Moscow. Today the Communists keep their hold on the Polish people 
partly by appealing to raison d'état, and putting themselves forward as the only generally 
ceptable guarantor of national independence. They have accommodated their policies to 
ihe peasants and the church, and have absorbed ideas as well as leaders from the formerly 
much more numerous and important Socialist Party. In short, we are witnessing the 
plonization of the Communist Party rather than the communization of Poland. Anyone 
interested in a development of such importance to Europe and the world at large, and 
axiously wondering how far it can go, should certainly read Mr. Dziewanowski’s book. 


st, Antony’s College, Oxford H. T. WILLETTS 


THE COMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
1938-1948. THE FAILURE OF COEXISTENCE. By JosEF 
KORBEL. (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xii +258. 32s. 6d.) 


Mr. Josef Korbel, a former Czechoslovak diplomat, has written one of the best accounts 
of the Communist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia in February 1948. The Communists 
managed to seize power in Czechoslovakia because during the period of liberation by the 
Red Army they infiltrated into all the institutions of the state. In this task they encountered 
suprisingly little opposition. The Czech nation was traditionally Slavophil. Czechoslovak 
politicians, with Bene at their head, were convinced that coexistence with the Communists 
was possible and that the Communist Party was willing to play politics according to the 
tules of parliamentary democracy. Hence they committed the frightful blunder of trying to 
deal with a revolutionary situation by parliamentary procedure in 1948. The working class 
was Marxist and saw in the Communist Party the champions of social reform. The peasants, 
the traditionally conservative class in the nation, were seduced by grants of land confiscated 
from Germans or ‘capitalists’-—the latter term usually referred to Jews who had perished 
in Nazi concentration camps. The intellectual middle class, for so long the upholder of 
Czech nationalism, had not recovered from the bewilderment of the betrayal of Munich, 
from the Nazi occupation, or from the fact that Czechoslovakia now found itself within 
the Soviet orbit. With such little opposition it is hardly surprising that the second Czech 
experiment in democracy lasted less than three years. Bene§ is often blamed for not 
opposing the Communists in 1948. How could he? Nearly all the institutions of the state 
were in their hands. The substructure was Communist and the superstructure bore no 
elation to the existing position of power. 

Nevertheless Bene§ did try to stand up to the Communists. But by himself he was power- 
less, As one Communist worker told him, ‘Mr. President, I am a simple worker, but I know 
this much, that if the majority of the nation wishes something, then even you as President 
must submit.’ BeneS’s answer, in which he insisted that the street was not going to dictate 
tohim, was dignified, haughty, and untrue. His predecessor, T. G. Masaryk, was surrounded 
by able collaborators of whom he had been the most prominent. But now in 1948, ge®at a 
previous crisis ten years earlier, he was alone. Zenkl, Drtina, Stransky, Ripka, and the 
others were able and honest men but they did not have the stature of the founders of 
Czechoslovakia. One man had—Jan Masaryk, the foreign minister. We do not know what 
he was doing during these days. He himself remained silent and as far as we know did not 
see Benes. On 25 February he allowed his name to be included among those of the 
reconstituted National Front Government, that is the Communist Government. A few 
days later he jumped out of the window of the Czernin Palace—the last protest of the son 
of the founder of Czechoslovakia whose chief philosophical inquiries were concerned with 
the subject of suicide. 

But Czechoslovak independence really came to an end in September 1938. The next ten 
years were merely a war of succession for the state founded in 1918. Czechoslovakia and 
the other small nations of eastern Europe received their independence as a result of the 
defeat of Germany and the collapse of Russia. Once these powers recovered from defeat 
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and revolution it was merely a question as to which would gain control over eastern 
Europe. The President-Liberator, T. G. Masaryk, maintained that fifty years were required 
to consolidate the state. He was vouchsafed twenty. Mr. Korbel hopefully calls his last 
chapter ‘The Long Night’. Is this not a little too optimistic even for a nation that had to 
wait for 298 years for its independence from the Habsburgs? 


University of Aberdeen HARRY HANAK 


RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A TOTALITARIAN STATE. By 
Vv. CHALUPA. (Published for the Library of the Czechoslovak Foreign Institute 
in Exile by H. E. Stenfert. Kroese N.V., Leiden. Pp. 294. f. 15.) 


Dr. Chalupa has written a detailed study about the way in which the communist party seized 
power in Czechoslovakia, consolidated its hold on the country, and was then in turn sub- 
jected to Moscow. From this particular Czech experience of communism he draws a general 
pattern of communist domination. This is not quite justified. The Czech experience, although 
similar to that of other victims of communism, has hardly been the same. 

Dr. Chalupa stresses the weakness of Czechoslovak democracy from the end of the war 
to the coup d'état in February 1948. Other writers blame everything on the communists. 
He realizes that Czechoslovak democracy was largely weakened by the manceuvring for 
position between the various political parties which had established a kind of tyranny in the 
country. In pre-1939 Czechoslovakia the first question asked of an applicant for a job was 
his religion; in the post-1945 republic it was his party membership. The democratic parties 
forgot that at the kind of political juggling that went on from 1945 the communist party 
would certainly outwit them. Already before 1948 it had managed to gain control of large 
spheres of state activity. It controlled the Sudeten territories; the Ministry of the Interior 
and the police were practically adjuncts of the party; the army and the broadcasting system 
were under its influence; the trade unions were its satellites; the social democratic party was 
infiltrated by its sympathizers; it was disproportionately represented on the national com- 
mittees which had taken over the local government of the country as the Germans withdrew. 

One of the points that Dr. Chalupa pays no attention to is the indifference of the Czechs 
themselves. They had worn down the Austro-Hungarian Empire by a policy of ‘malingering’ 
and passive resistance, illustrated so brilliantly in Jaros HaSek’s novel The Good Soldier 
Svejk. These habits were merely strengthened in 1938 by Bene’’s refusal to fight and the 
betrayal of the western democracies. The policy of Svejk was continued during the German 
occupation—indeed the Czechoslovak record of resistance to the Nazis was perhaps the 
least impressive in Europe. In a nation so apathetic no resistance to communism could, or 
can, be expected. 

Czech nationalism has been the prerogative of the intellectual middle class. The working 
class has been apathetic. It did not desire the establishment of an independent state in the 
first place and was not sorry to see the intellectual bourgeoisie persecuted by the Nazis. It 
was students who demonstrated in Prague against the Germans in 1939 and against the 
communists in 1948. 

The author maintains that the party purge in 1951 and 1952, which resulted in the 
liquidation of the party Secretary-General, Slansky, and the Foreign Minister, Clementis, 
was the first stage of the imposition of tighter Russian control over the country. He is prob- 
ably right although his evidence is very sketchy. The purges were, however, carried out by 
President Gottwald who was a ‘Tito figure’ with some popularity even among non- 
communists. 

Dr. Chalupa is also not convincing on the amount of Soviet control in the country. I can- 
not quite believe that Czechoslovakia is in the position of a federal republic of the U.S.SR. 

The book would be more useful if the translation were not presented to us in a sociological 
pseudo-American jargon which makes it practically unreadable. 


University of Aberdeen H. HANAK 
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OVERCENTRALIZATION IN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS BASED ON EXPERIENCE 
IN HUNGARIAN LIGHT INDUSTRY. By JANOs KORNAI. (Trans- 
lated by JOHN KNAPP.) (Oxford University Press. Pp. xviii+ 236. 32s. 6d.) 


Janos Kornai, a Hungarian communist economist, shows us the workings of a centralized 
totalitarian state in the field of light industry. The problem that Kornai sets himself to 
solve is the creation of a socialist incentive. In a capitalist society incentive is provided by 
the bad old method of competition. In a planned economy it was hoped that enthusiasm for 
a political doctrine would be a sufficient incentive. Through a process of trial and error it 
was rapidly discovered that this was not so—at least at the present stage of socialism—and 
that other incentives would have to be found. 

Part of the answer was found in ever greater centralization. In 1927 Stalin laid it down 
that: ‘Our plans are not forecasts, nor guesses. They are instructions’, and following this 
command the system of instructions was so greatly extended that senior bureaucrats were 
deciding the minutae of production. Factory managers lost all power of independent action 
and did not even dare to think independently. Their only concern was to achieve, by any 
means whatsoever, the magic figure of 100 per cent. in the plan, and more if possible, in 
order to earn the much coveted, and indeed essential, bonus payments. Action and thought 
became the prerogative of an ever-growing bureaucracy. 

A comprehensive system of instructions has not, however, ensured a smoothly run 
economy. Even in a socialist society consumer demand varies considerably and the supply 
of raw materials has been erratic and unreliable. Mistakes in planning and in the realization 
of the plan are very frequent. 

The other substitute for the incentive of profit has been a system of bonuses and penalties. 
The stick and the carrot, one might call it. Kornai admits that the way the system has been 
tun has opened it to considerable abuses. 

His solution is simple: decentralization and a proper system of bonuses. This, of course, 
isa policy which is now being followed in Russia and, the author assures us, in Hungary 
also. He believes in central planning, but enterprises must have more autonomy and the 
desires of consumers must not be disregarded. 

Incentives must be provided by a proper system of graded salaries. Differences between 
various skills must be stressed and workers should be given a greater stake in the socialist 
economy by being given, not merely financial bonuses, but also the right to participate in 
the running of the enterprises in which they are employed. 

To a western student of politics Jinos Kornai’s excellent analysis gives great encourage- 
ment. Just as totalitarian societies have been unable to control the minds of men they 
have even failed in the much easier task of controlling the economy. In each case they 
have come up against the idiosyncrasies of men and each time they have been defeated. 


University of Aberdeen H. HANAK 


GOVERNMENT, LAW AND COURTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
AND EASTERN EUROPE. Ed. by VLADIMIR GSOVSKI and 
KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI. (Stevens, London; Mouton, The Hague. Two 
vols. Pp. xlvii+ 2,067. £8. 8s.) 


Twenty-eight legal experts, including the editors, have collaborated in these monumental 
volumes to produce a comprehensive survey of the legal structure of the Soviet Union, 
including the three former independent Baltic Republics now incorporated in the Soviet 
Union; and of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. Eastern Germany has been omitted, partly because its legal system, as the editors 
state, is more accessible to the international legal community, and partly because in its 
present sovietized form it must be analysed in relation to the legal institutions of Western 
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Germany. The treatment of the legal systems studied is encyclopedic, in the sense that the 
whole material is treated under seven main headings, and under each heading the subjects 
are treated country by country. The main headings are the following: the origins and the 
specific forms and features of the soviet régime in each country; the administration of 
justice in general and judicial machinery; criminal and civil procedure, evidence and 
appeal; criminal law; selected important topics of civil law, including property, contract, 
and domestic relations; labour law and industrial organization; land law and the peasant. 

The individual authors have based their studies almost entirely on the original sources, 
and on textbooks produced in the countries concerned. Essentially a work of reference, this 
book attempts no general analysis of the place and function of law in a communist society, 
nor does it in any way draw comparisons between variants of essentially similar systems, 
It is to be hoped that the appearance of these volumes, which fill a gap which has long 
existed in legal literature, will stimulate research on these most important questions. The 
apparatus supplied by the editors for the purposes of research is wholly admirable. There 
is a bibliography, classified by countries, which lists over a thousand items, an index of 
names and places, and a detailed subject index over forty pages long. One word of warning 
should be addressed to non-specialists who may be using this book as a basis for further 
research. Its production has necessarily taken some years, and during the last few years 
important changes have been taking place, in the legal system of the Soviet Union especially, 
but also in the law of some of the other countries treated. The editors have of course done 
their best to include references to the most recent changes, but obviously this has only been 
possible to a limited extent. A really up-to-date picture of the Soviet and of some Eastern 
European legal systems can therefore only be obtained by supplementing the vast and 
important materials so admirably digested in these volumes with some of the most recent 
laws and decrees. 


London School of Economics and Political Science L. SCHAPIRO 


THE SOVIET BUREAUCRATIC ELITE: A CASE STUDY OF 
THE UKRAINIAN APPARATUS. By JOHN A. ARMSTRONG. 
(Stevens. Pp. 174. 25s.) 


Dr. Armstrong has converted an impressive quantity of scholarly energy into some very 
serviceable flashes of light upon the career patterns of professional communist party officials 
in the Ukraine. He has sought his material not only in the files of twenty Soviet newspapers 
and ten periodicals, as well as other published sources, but also in a number of dissertations 
for Soviet academic degrees deposited in the Lenin State Library in Moscow, although 
these last do not appear to have been very rewarding. He offers some highly probable 
indications of answers to many of the questions on staffing which present themselves to 
the student of Soviet administration—the most advantageous educational background for 
the aspirant to party office and the nature of the training offered for its improvement, the 
relative standing of the organizer and the propagandist, the specialist and the generalist, 
inspectors of higher party organs and secretaries of lower, and the utility of various party 
and state offices as steps to the attainment of an oblast first secretaryship. He provides 
evidence of considerable improvement in the last few years in both the general and party 
educational standards of the officials. He suggests convincingly that the rapid turnover in 
leading party posts is a result of drastic probation requirements—involving a high wastage 
of the inadequate and the unlucky—coexisting with a relatively secure tenure of office for 
those who in the party’s judgment make good. The material would not have sufficed for 
a long book, and two chapters concerned with the special problems created by the war 
and the expansion of the Ukraine, although having a historical interest of their own, stand 
somewhat apart from the rest of the work. As the author acknowledges, many important 
categories of officials, especially those concerned with the running of the economy, which 
at the time of writing was largely centralized, are necessarily excluded. The samples of the 
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other categories are often small and always selected by the chance of mention in the press. 
Within the limits imposed by Soviet authority on sovietologists, however, a valuable piece 
of work has been done. 


Victoria University of Manchester DEREK J. R. SCOTT 


FIVE ELECTIONS IN AFRICA. Ed. by w. J. M. MACKENZIE and 
KENNETH ROBINSON. (Clarendon Press. Pp. ix+496. 55s.) 


EAST AFRICAN CHIEFS. Ed. by AUDREY RICHARDS. (Faber & Faber. 
Pp. 419. 42s.) 


The variety of African institutions, their complexity, and their unfamiliarity have made 
African studies the field par excellence of the specialist’s monograph. Each anthropologist 
has his tribe, each political scientist his territory. 

The limitations of this specialization are obvious, but the ways around it are none too 
dear. The method used by the editors of these two important books is probably the most 
fruitful. The editors have given their volume a measure of unity by advising their contri- 
butors on the general shape that their chapters should take, by providing them with a 
check-list of points to cover, and by writing introductory and concluding chapters in which 
they analyse the detailed material of their contributors. The result in each case is a very 
dfective compromise between a collection of unconnected and independent studies and 
atoo tightly edited book in which the individual character of each chapter and the respon- 
sibility of each contributor is obscured. 

The five elections which are studied in the first book were those in the Western Region 
of Nigeria in May 1956, in the Eastern Region in March 1957, in Sierra Leone in May 1957, 
in Senegal in March 1957, and in Kenya in March 1957. Each of these separate studies is 
important and valuable in its own right. They include a great deal of detailed information 
on the actual administration of these elections. In each case this administration faced all 
the problems involved in conducting elections with inadequately trained staff and for 
peoples unused to them and, often, largely illiterate. The careful record and analysis of 
the electoral machinery in these five elections will be for many administrators in Africa the 
most valuable feature of the book. Most readers, however, will be more interested in the 
material on the politics of the elections, the nature of the issues, the role of the press, 
the character of the public meetings, the activity of the parties, the leaders, and the candi- 
dates. These sections form the heart of each chapter and it is in them that the authors make 
most important contributions, for much that they record would otherwise soon be beyond 
retelling. The outstanding chapter, and this is not a criticism of the others, is Professor 
Robinson’s chapter on the election in Senegal. Not only is the story of this election well 
and adequately told, but, in addition, the extremely complex background of Senegalese 
and French West African political and constitutional development is explained with 
enviable clarity and economy. 

But what of ‘the domestication of a political institution in settings drastically different 
from that in which it grew’ which the editors admit is the great question at issue? Have 
the electoral studies provided any conclusions or hypotheses on this grand theme? Here 
Professors Mackenzie and Robinson move with understandable caution. They feel that it 
8 established that ‘orderly elections have become the badge of national consciousness, 
maturity and independence’. They argue shrewdly that the first prerequisite of free elections, 
an honest and trusted electoral administration, may be more difficult to achieve after inde- 
pendence, and they have a brilliant section on the influence of the elections upon the 
oe gee of political parties. But beyond that they have hesitated to push their con- 
clusions, 

This surely makes very good sense. Political scientists are still ill-equipped to assess the 
compatibility and the interaction of western democratic institutions with indigenous social 
imstitutions and traditional values. ‘Tribalism’ becomes in our hands an unanalysed 
parochialism, The many complex and contradictory ways in which the indigenous systems 
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are adapting and transforming the imported institutions are still largely beyond ou 
analysis. Finally, the success of political democracy in these territories will depend on 
whether they will be able, as democracies, to maintain their unity, achieve a rapid rate of 
economic development, and maintain a tolerably efficient civil service. These are not 
questions which are best approached by electoral studies, as the editors themselves 
recognize. 

Professor Mackenzie and Professor Robinson have thus succeeded both in editing a 
volume which is important in its own right and in pointing beyond the techniques used 
by their contributors to additional questions which ought now to be the subject of further 
research. 

In East African Chiefs Dr. Richards has collected, and occasionally rewritten, the 
reports of twelve anthropologists and a single political scientist on the place of the chiefs 
within the tribes in which her contributors have recently been working. 

Each writer has tended to follow a common pattern: the indigenous political system js 
summarized, the effects upon it of colonial rule are presented, the relationship between 
the present hierarchy of government-recognized chiefs and the traditional political institu. 
tions is examined, and finally a detailed analysis is made of the background, education, and 
careers of the present chiefs. The chapters differ somewhat in the thoroughness with which 
they cover these various topics but among the most outstanding are the chapters on the 
Ganda, the Soga, the Nyoro, the Sukuma, and the Lugbora. 

The book is of the greatest interest to the non-anthropologist. It includes fascinating 
accounts of the use and misuse of traditional institutions as government officials harnessed 
them for new and vastly different functions and purposes. The great variety of tribal 
institutions, even within the thirteen tribes that are studied, is made clear, and, even more 
important, so are the many ways in which indigenous values and institutions continue to 
influence contemporary government. I put down this excellent book convinced that until 
I can get behind the concept of tribalism and see it in terms of specific institutions and social 
values, my understanding of East African government and politics will be seriously limited. 

The book, however, also reveals that the preoccupations and bias of the anthropologists 
involve their own risks. By far the best sections of almost every chapter are the initial 
outlines of the indigenous political systems and the final section on the present chiefs. 
Here the anthropologists were dealing with problems, concepts, and techniques which they 
know best and in each case this material is extremely well handled. For example, Dr. 
Richards’s introductory chapter on the Interlacustrine Bantu, and her section on the indi- 
genous political system of the Ganda, are masterful summaries of most complicated 
anthropological data. 

However, on matters more strictly political the book does not have the same assured 
mastery of its material. Sometimes this shows itself in minor, perhaps trivial, errors: 
government ordinances, institutions, reports, are inaccurately titled or inadequately 
described. (Such minor errors occur on pages 64, 265, 274, 345, 347, and 363.) But, more 
important, few contributors treat the present-day functions of chiefs in anything like the 
detail they devote to their traditional roles; few consider their relationship to the local 
councils and few discuss the sources of opposition to the chiefs within the African com- 
munity. Also the discussions of government policy seem inadequate. There is, for example, 
no discussion of the differences between government policy in Uganda and in Tanganyika, 
and the significance of the Secretary of State’s dispatch of February 1947 is, I think, exag- 
gerated. Nowhere is there any summary of the ordinances which define and delimit the 
legal powers of the chiefs. 

These last comments are in the main not criticisms of this important book, for one should 
not expect anthropologists to approach political institutions exactly as political scientists 
approach them. They express the relief of a political scientist, only too aware of the firm 
grasp which anthropologists have of the social and political realities of contemporary 
Africa, at discovering the continuing need for his own discipline in African studies. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford R. C. PRATT 
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A WEST AFRICAN TRADE UNION: A CASE STUDY OF THE 
CAMEROONS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION WORKERS’ 
UNION AND ITS RELATIONS WITH THE EMPLOYERS. By 
w. A. WARMINGTON. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, for the Nigerian Institute of 
Social and Economic Research. Pp. 150. 21s.) 


The Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Research, which sponsored the survey of 
which this study is a by-product, is earning the attention of all students of African affairs 
by its high standard of publications. Based at Ibadan, and governed by a mixed council on 
which all four Nigerian governments, as well as academic and lay interests, are represented, 
itmaintains a permanent research staff of four and a similar number on short-term appoint- 
ments, under the direction of Professor R. H. Barback. These resources are obviously small 
inrelation to a population of some 35 millions, but the researches range widely—including 
demography, geography, sociology, history, anthropology, and economics—and they are 
notably penetrating and committed as well as accurate. 

This particular book has three fundamental virtues—clarity, good sense, and a critical 
spirit. It outlines the plantation system of the CDC; traces the growth and organization of 
the Union, and the exiguous negotiating machinery which the CDC has allowed to develop; 
surveys the major industrial disputes from 1945 to 1956; and analyses, on this record and 
with the help of interview material, the role attained by the union and the significance of 
this for official policy towards it. In a nutshell, the CDCWU has developed distinguishing 
features which are at variance with the conventional wisdom on trade-union matters. A 
largely illiterate mass labour force of unskilled migrant labourers with a 50 per cent. 
annual turnover gives effective support to a small leadership of ‘bookmen’—educated 
senior-grade employees or even leaders from outside—who, while their internal administra- 
tion (especially accounting for funds) leaves much to be desired, conduct union business 
with a moderation not matched by the employers, but which has gained very substantial 
benefits for the workers. Mr. Warmington pertinently asks whether the government’s 
obsession with the handling of funds, which finally led it to impose a drastic reorganization 
of the union (though hardly in a democratic sense) rests on a sound appreciation of the 
needs of the workers or of the member-leader relationship which the union seemed to be 
evolving for itself. The latter he sees as something analogous to a professional relationship, 
like that of lawyers with their clients, institutionalized and adapted to a mass clientele in 
the industrial field. I think that Mr. Warmington underestimates the extent to which this 
is what has already happened in the original home of unionism; and that on his own evi- 
dence he also underestimates the possibility that the government’s frequent interventions 
between the CDC and the Union, while they also involved a forced reorganization of the 
Union, may in fact have saved it from defeat and destruction by the Corporation 
on at least one occasion. It seems possible that the government’s protection ought to be 
regarded as part of the environment to which the Union had to adapt itself on pain of 
extinction. But this is merely to say that this, which I think is still only the second serious 
study of an African trade union, is an able piece of work which raises important questions. 


Balliol College, Oxford COLIN LEYS 


MIDDLE EASTERN CAPITALISM, NINE ESSAYS. By a. 5. 
MEYER. (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
Pp. vili+ 161. 30s.) 


In these nine essays the author seeks ‘to illuminate a very complex subject—the Middle 
East economy’—and to do so particularly for the ‘non-specialist reader’. 

Five of the essays are discussions of general topics, such as recent economic progress and 
Present problems and prospects in the Middle East, economic development in the Middle 
East in relation to western economic history, economic planning, and the present economic 
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role of the West in the Middle East. Three of the essays are case studies on the economic 
development of Cyprus, land reform in Turkey, and the encouragement of local enterprise 
by oil companies in the Middle East to supply their local needs. There is one very illuminat- 
ing essay on entrepreneurship in the Middle East which reveals the value of the eight years 
the author spent there and the opportunity for observing business life which this gave him. 

The essays on general economic topics are stimulating and not without originality, par- 
ticularly the essays on historical analogies and on the doubtful value of classic western 
economic doctrines to students of economics in the Middle East. Much of the essay on 
economic planning is not, however, very meaningful to the non-specialist reader un- 
acquainted with the economic problems of each of the countries discussed. The ‘case study’ 
essays are not very well presented. It is not easy to obtain a clear picture of the effects of 
Turkish land reforms on agricultural production, or of the complexities which make such 
an assessment very difficult. In the study of Cyprus the author unnecessarily wavers between 
criticism of the Colonial Office’s ten-year development plan (1946-56) and exoneration of 
its authors on grounds of apparently insoluble irrigation and other difficulties. In the 
upshot the reader is left with no clear idea of what might have been achieved by a different 
sort of ten-year plan. 

This is a very worth-while collection of essays which often do illuminate, but sometimes 
fail to clarify. 


Middle East Technical University, Ankara C. H. DODD 


TURKEY’S POLITICS. THE TRANSITION TO A MULTI- 
PARTY SYSTEM. By KEMAL H. KARPAT. (Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xiv +522. 60s.) 


The title of this book on politics in Turkey after the second world war is misleading. By 
using this title, and by his continual reference throughout the book to the multi-party 
system, the author suggests that a multi-party form of democracy was established in Turkey. 
Yet he only goes so far as to state that the aims of the ‘political struggle’ included ‘a desire 
to bring into power a new political party with a mandate to establish and consolidate multi- 
party democracy’ (p. 446); and he then concludes that this struggle ‘did not produce any 
constitutional amendments to guarantee the survival and consolidation of the multi-party 
system’. What really did emerge, as the book shows, was essentially a two-party system. 
A change to a system of proportional representation (which the author advocates) would 
have been necessary to create a multi-party system. 

Apart from this curious slant, this is a scholarly account of post-war politics in Turkey, 
with particular emphasis on the important period from 1946 to 1950. It is adequately 
prefaced by a summary of the history of the Turkish reform movement and by an analysis 
of the political and economic situation in Turkey at the end of the Second World War. 
There are also interesting chapters on recent developments in Turkish political theory, 
accurate and impartial accounts of the aims and functions of political parties, and a chapter 
on communism in Turkey. It is the first major work to appear on politics in modern Turkey 
and it is deeply informative, particularly on the reasons for the change in the Turkish 
political climate after 1945. 

A number of shortcomings in presentation and some questionable assertions rather 
detract from the generally high quality of the book. For instance, the brief description of 
the ‘Constitutional Regime and the Election System’ is no more than an article-by-article 
summary of the Turkish Constitution and does not clearly delineate the essential frame- 
work. Many would question, too, even for Turkey, the assertion that if the premier controls 
both the party, and through it, the assembly, ‘this denies, in essence, the parliamentary 
system of government .. .’. This is a very good book, but not always very careful. 


Middle East Technical University, Ankara Cc. H. DODD 
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THE COMMONWEALTH ECONOMY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. 
By T. H. SILCOCK. (Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. xvii+259. 30s.) 


This book by the professor of economics at the University of Malaya is based on lectures 
given at the Commonwealth-Studies Center of Duke University. The first three chapters 
amount to an economic survey of Singapore, Malaya, and the British Borneo territories. 
To these have been added papers on ‘Malaya and the European Free Trade Area’ and ‘The 
Determinants of Economic Development’. Professor Silcock is an economist with a lively 
interest in the practical tasks of government, and much of what he has to say will be of 
interest to students of Southeast Asian politics. 

Restrained optimism rather than the prevailing pessimism seems to characterize Professor 
Silcock’s view of this part of the under-developed world. As he reminds us, in emphasizing 
the contrast between the backward Borneo territories and prosperous Malaya and Singa- 
pore, some under-developed countries are already, by Asian standards, affluent societies. 
Indeed, Singapore and Malaya are unique in Asia in having a really substantial middle class 
with living standards as high as those of most of Europe. Singapore’s million and a half 
people own more private cars than all the Asian millions of India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and 
Japan put together. Though the Malthusian nightmare may be difficult to shake off, 
Malayans would be wise to count their blessings. 

Students of politics will be interested in Professor Silcock’s well-supported argument that 
the main obstacles to economic development in this region have always been political rather 
than strictly economic. The weak link hitherto has not been lack of Asian enterprise, but 
parochially minded British officials of the ‘indirect rule’ school of thought who have 
rashly insisted on the preservation of tiny outmoded units of government. He cites as 
examples the disastrous political separation of Malaya and Singapore and the British 
refusal today to create a federation out of Sarawak, North Borneo, and Brunei. Thus long- 
term economic advantages have been sacrificed to ad hoc political fragmentation designed 
to prop up the Malay sultanates. 

Two criticisms might be made of an otherwise valuable economic survey. First, there 
istoo much of an attempt to please the American audience to whom the lectures were 
addressed. Professor Silcock devotes a whole chapter to demonstrating the small significance 
to Malaya of the Common Market and Free Trade Area. But he ignores the recurrent 
problems posed by Malaya’s vital trade in rubber and tin with America. Secondly, though 
he is prepared to discuss many important social and political aspects of economic develop- 
ment, he shirks the problem of Chinese communism. We are still left with our own con- 
jectures as to why it is that the growth of a very large Chinese middle class has coincided 
with the emergence of one of the most militant communist movements in Southeast Asia. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford F. G. CARNELL 


COMMUNISM IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA: A POLITICAL ANA- 
LYSIS. By J. H. BRIMMELL. (Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Pp. ix+415. 42s.) 


The first comprehensive surveys of Communism in the under-developed countries are now 
coming from the presses. After Laqueur on the Middle East and Overstreet and Windmiller 
on India, we now get Mr. Brimmell’s view of South-East Asia. Communism in this region 
has hitherto been explored piecemeal; and far more has been written about Malaya, where 
ithas failed, than about North Vietnam or Indonesia where it has been successful. The main 
deterrent to a regional survey has been the ‘balkanization’ of South-East Asian studies. 
Ideally, the successful political analyst should be a multi-lingual Interpol policeman (most 
of the main sources are police dossiers in half a dozen little-known languages) with a 
thorough knowledge of the theory and practice of Communism as well as of the intricacies 
of South-East Asian politics from Hanoi to Rangoon. This is too much to expect even of 
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a member of the backroom staff of SEATO to which Mr. Brimmell seems to belong. 
Though he is especially well qualified to write such a book, he has to admit rather ruefully 
that there are ‘shadowy reaches of the subject’ which it is impossible to penetrate. 

The merits of Mr. Brimmell’s book are beyond dispute. As an interpretative survey with 
a specific point of view, it has undoubted advantages over the only other form of approach— 
the more factual but formless international symposium. For the first time, a really success. 
ful attempt has been made to fit all the South-East Asian Communist movements within 
the essential framework of the international Communist community. Moreover, adopting 
an Asian rather than a western point of view, Mr. Brimmell steers clear of the clichés 
habitually used about the ‘committed’ and ‘uncommitted’ new states. He writes with sym- 
pathy and understanding of the political predicament of Asian peoples, who are attracted 
to Communism because it seems to offer a short cut to modernization and rapid economic 
growth, yet who find in Communist, as in western democratic ideology, much that conflicts 
with their own values. Mr. Brimmell’s conclusion seems to be that Communism is only 
exportable to the countries of this region provided it can prove itself sufficiently flexible 
to come to terms with a revivalist and strident nationalism. 

Mr. Brimmell’s book has the defects of its merits. He is better on the international super- 
structure than in analysis of the Communist movements themselves. Indeed, at the national 
level, the leaders and the parties remain as elusive and insubstantial as ever. One cannot 
escape the feeling that despite his special qualifications (he has worked both for the Foreign 
Office and the Malayan Government) Mr. Brimmell is often scraping the bottom of the 
barrel. There are not yet enough countty-by-country surveys on which to base such an 
ambitious study. 

The major criticism of the book must be the regrettable absence of serious documenta- 
tion. Rather in the vein of a Special Branch sleuth of a colonial CID, Mr. Brimmell 
blandly assures us that, with regard to major sources, his lips are sealed. But such a tight- 
lipped approach really will not do. Nor will his inadequate bibliography of seventeen items, 
sixteen of which are in English. Mr. Brimmell, who clearly reads no South-East Asian lan- 
guages, seems rather proud of his solitary non-English source—a German translation of 
D. N. Aidit’s short history of the Communist Party of Indonesia. He might like to know 
there is a perfectly good English translation of this pamphlet which can be bought on any 
bookstall in Bombay or Delhi for twelve annas. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford F. G. CARNELL 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
1949-1958. By T. J. HUGHES and D. E. T. LUARD. (Oxford University Press 
for Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. vit 223. 22s. 6d.) 


It is precisely in those countries in which economic determinism is the official dogma that 
political decisions are of predominant importance in the determination of economic policy. 
In China the stress upon centralized planning has necessitated the subordination of the 
economic ‘substructure’ to the quantified visions of the masters of the political ‘superstruc- 
ture’. Economic necessities have enforced reluctant modifications in tempo, not in purpose. 
However, in this scrupulously fair and admirably succinct account of economic changes in 
China, there are only incidental political allusions, 

The authors’ civil service background accounts, perhaps, for the COI style in which the 
book is couched. There is no attempt at analytical assessment. The insight which would 
come from systematic comparisons, either with non-communist Japan and India or with 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, is absent. Brevity can be purchased at too high a price. 
However, within their narrow limits they are informative. Those interested in the transi- 
tional devices employed in the ‘socialist transformation’ will find a discussion of ‘Statt 
Capitalism’ in which managerial services and most of the capital were still provided by 
private enterprise, profits being shared with the government. 

The description of the Communes’ experiment is already out-dated. This neo-Fourierist 
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deviation from a Marxism that provided no guidance for post-revolutionary economic 
organization has been forced into tactical retreat. (One is tempted to ask the question: 
Great Leap backward, Greater Leap forward?’) The agricultural producers’ co-operatives 
have re-emerged under the title of ‘production brigades’ as owners of property, organizers 
of work, and providers of welfare services. The Commune has lost its holistic character and 
become a new version of the hsiang, the basic local government unit which it replaced in 
1958. However, its broader range of functions make it a suitable instrument for a resump- 
tion of the strategical drive towards communism. 


University of Sheffield J. E. S. HAYWARD 


NATIONALISM AND THE RIGHT WING IN JAPAN—A STUDY 
OF POST-WAR TRENDS. By I. I. MoRRIS. (Oxford University Press 
for Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. xxvii+476. 50s.) 


Few systematic attempts have been made to penetrate the political mysteries of the Far 
East. A study of a country which in the past claimed to be the United Kingdom of East 
Asia in search of its own overseas Empire is therefore doubly welcome. Japan’s attitude to 
the West is an ambivalent one: an uneasy combination of respect and resentment rooted in 
anational inferiority complex which Nationalists seek to shroud by shrill affirmations of 
superiority. Omnivorous westernization is juxtaposed with repugnance at the need to adapt 
traditional modes of living and adopt outlandish novelties. After xenophilia comes xeno- 
hobia. 

. Preceded by Professor Maruyama Masao’s masterly introduction and followed by 
thirteen pages of valuable biographical notes, Dr. Ivan Morris has conveyed in the body 
of his book the bewildering complexity of the extreme Right-wing groups: the incongruous 
euphemisms of presentation and the exotic eclecticism of programme. At bottom, this 
consists in the ritualistic reiteration of a few dogmas centred upon the divinity of the 
Emperor who is the focus of Shinto, family, and nation, as well as the apex of the hierarchi- 
cal and centralized political organization. He personifies Japan, whose Pan-Asian mission 
is asserted to be the supreme purpose of his subjects. 

The end of the Occupation’s attempt—enshrined in the 1947 Constitution—to force the 
Japanese to be free has led to the resurgence of reactionary forces repressed in the early 
post-war years. Dr. Morris unfortunately has not fully explored the fact that social change 
has lagged behind institutional change, except in relation to the boss-follower basis of most 
right-wing groups from which the political sociologist has much to learn. Though the 
business, bureaucratic, and, to a lesser extent, military power élite recaptured in the fifties 
much of their old authority, the majority of Japanese have refused to abandon the tangible 
fruits of post-war politique for the dubious attractions of a refurbished pre-war mystique. 


University of Sheffield J, E. S. HAYWARD 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY: Volume XII, THE 
ERA OF VIOLENCE, 1898-1945. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. 
xxX+602. 37s.) 


Several of the contributors to this concluding volume of the New Cambridge Modern 
History draw attention to the ‘spiritual and intellectual confusion manifest in theology, 
philosophy and artistic taste’ which characterized the period, a confusion which unfor- 
tunately marks the planning of the volume. The weight of the new series falls on the seven- 
teenth century rather than on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the pressure on 
available space is increased by the effort to write history in depth rather than the political 
narrative which was the main substance of the older History. In the planning stage this 
volume above all others needed a bold resolution to concentrate upon what was important 
and to neglect what was not, but it embodies a polite agnosticism in which every topic is 
given equal space. The blurb suggests that ‘general readers . . . can be expected to be 
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especially interested in an analysis of events they have themselves lived through’; the 
present generation of undergraduates was born only just before this volume closes and 
they will be sadly disappointed if they turn to it in the hope of finding out ‘what actually 
happened’. Useful chapters in the heart of the book give an account of diplomacy and war 
from 1900 to 1918, but after this the reader must construct what narrative he can froma 
series of essays on ‘structure’. Some of these are very good, the late Sir Robert Ensor on 
the political institutions and Professor Briggs on economic planning especially, but they 
presume an acquaintance with the chronology of the period which cannot be derived from 
the volume. The editor makes a virtue of this; ‘simple relationships of cause and effect 
between the major events can hardly ever be drawn’, he declares. It is a pity, nevertheless, 
if historians in the effort to be sophisticated allow the major events themselves to slip 
through their grasp. 


University of Manchester W. R. WARD 


GERMANY REJOINS THE POWERS. By KARL DEUTSCH and 
LEWIS J. EDINGER. (Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xvi+320. 52s.) 

This is an expanded version of the chapter on Germany in Foreign Policy in World Politics, 
edited by Roy C. Macridis (Prentice-Hall, 1958), which is likely to become a basic textbook 
of foreign-policy analysis. It is unfortunate in many ways that this study of ‘mass opinion, 
interest groups, and élites in contemporary German foreign policy’ could not have been 
expanded even further: although the authors have pioneered new ground in accumulating 
a vast amount of information, particularly on the background and outlook of hundreds of 
leading West German politicians, administrators, soldiers, industrialists, and other ‘élite 
members’, they hardly have space to make critical use of it in this fairly short book (only 
about 200 pages of text, as against seventy of tables and statistics); their conclusion, more- 
over—a well-argued plea that the United States should not build up West Germany too 
fast as a purely military ally, but should attempt to let her ‘convalesce’—follows only 
indirectly from the main part of the book, and even seems at first sight to contradict its 
basic argument that the external influences on German foreign policy are now less impor- 
tant than the internal ones. 

Another fifty pages would have remedied this apparent defect (and some of the important 
arguments in the concluding chapters would have been well worth developing in any case); 
but it also indicates the main problem involved in applying analysis of this kind to present- 
day German foreign policy. The most significant data about German attitudes concern the 
problem of reunification (opinion-poll findings confirm the underlying importance attached 
to this by the general public, and this analysis of ‘foreign policy élites’ shows what a high 
proportion of them—notably among diplomats, soldiers, and SPD and Protestant Church 
leaders—have personal links with ‘East’ and ‘Central’ Germany); but as the authors naturally 
point out, reunification is precisely the issue on which German desires are still—as in 1945— 
subordinated to the policies of other states. This means that much of the material has only 
a hypothetical significance: the desire for reunification could only be satisfied if circum- 
stances were radically changed—if Dr. Adenauer were succeeded by a much weaker 
Chancellor, ‘if greater risks and sacrifices should be demanded of Germany by her Western 
allies, if more attractive offers should be made by the Soviet Union, or if Western prosperity 
and economic cooperation should falter . . .” (p. 132). 

In the meantime the list of sixteen foreign policy decisions analysed in the suggestive 
chapter on ‘who prevailed’ (with an ingenious chart showing the final ‘satisfaction scores’ 
of each domestic group and foreign power) consists mainly of issues—from the ratification 
of the ECSC treaty in 1952 to the recognition of the new Iraqi régime in 1958—connected 
at the most indirectly with the central one of reunification. 

However, for the reviewer to use his space on a methodological difficulty (which in any 
case arises from the unique position of Germany) implies no questioning of the value of 
this contribution to our knowledge—particularly in a field where American scholarship is 
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so far ahead of our own. Future research in the analysis of foreign policy must clearly 
follow the general lines indicated by Professors Deutsch and Edinger, and they have also 
provided a great quantity of raw material for specialists on Germany. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth ROGER MORGAN 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S WORLD ORDER. By wILLarpD 
RANGE. (University of Georgia Press. Pp. xiii+219. $4.50.) 


POWER OF SMALL STATES. By ANNETTE BAKER FOX. (Cambridge 
University Press for Chicago University Press. Pp. ix+211. 41s. 6d.) 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND REGIONAL DEFENCE. By 
w. C. B. TUNSTALL. (University of London, The Athlone Press. Pp. 68. 6s.) 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1958. 
Ed. by PAUL E. ZINNER. (Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xxiv+568. 56s.) 


I 

The burdens of high office may not cease with death. The great politicians are often enlisted 
posthumously to fight vicarious battles, and these ghostly roles are not without their ironies. 
Franklin Roosevelt, a continual subject of controversy in American domestic politics, was 
recently recruited into the arena of cold war struggles on the Soviet side when the fifteenth 
anniversary of his death was made an occasion for numerous commentaries from Com- 
munist radio stations, recalling and extolling his sponsorship of Soviet-American ‘co- 
operation and fellowship’. A talk on Moscow’s home service lamented that Roosevelt's 
foreign policy ‘was not continued after his death’. Dr. Range has decided not to write 
mother book about Roosevelt’s diplomacy but to trace the evolution, or rather convolu- 
tions, of Roosevelt’s internationalism, and to examine the assumptions and concepts that 
lay behind his foreign policy. He has quarried in the vast collection of Roosevelt’s papers 
with three broad questions in mind, particularly the third: (1) What was Roosevelt’s explana- 
tion of the breakdown of the nineteenth-century ‘world order’ he regarded so nostalgically? 
(2) What, in his view, were the implications of that breakdown for the United States? 
(3) What kind of a world order did he want to see replace the order that had broken down? 

Two main characteristics of Roosevelt’s international conceptions emerge clearly from 
Dr. Range’s painstaking account. First, Roosevelt’s essential, incurable eclecticism, his 
unoriginality as a thinker, and the curious hotch-potch which made up his international 
‘philosophy’. Second, the extent to which he assimilated politics to medicine. While the 
analogy of the body politic is of venerable antiquity, for Roosevelt it seemed to be no mere 
metaphor but to express best and project into political life his personal experience of 
struggle with illness, his aims, his faith, his hopes. Politics for Roosevelt was a branch— 
albeit the most important branch—of public health; and Dr. Range records Roosevelt's 
diagnosis of the world’s ills and describes his prescriptions. Unhappily, Roosevelt’s ideas 
of political health were based wholly on American conditions, and his therapy, mainly 
psychotherapy, was not obviously successful or even suitable for Stalin’s Russia or Chiang 
Kai-shek’s China. 

There is not much in this book that is new, but it does look at a great man afresh in an 
unexplored dimension. It is a beautifully produced book, and Dr. Range has discharged 
his self-appointed task modestly and well. 


II 
The title of Mrs. Fox’s book promises more than she in fact offers. Though the sub-title, 
Diplomacy in World War II, gives a more accurate description, even this is misleading. 
What this study does give is a clearly written and well-documented account of the fortunes 
and misfortunes of just five small peripheral European states during the Second World War. 
These five are Turkey (a very peripheral European! ), Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Spain; 
5540.8.3 Z 
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and the treatment is avowedly such as to permit comparisons and to lead up to some con- 
cluding propositions about the power of small states in general. 

All these five states shared certain affinities. Each had national unity with regard to the 
central problem of keeping their country out of war. None of them was surrounded by 
hostile neighbours, and each had some geographical advantages to encourage hopes about 
the chances of preserving neutrality through self-defence. In point of fact, three of the five 
succeeded to the end, while Finland and Norway were far less fortunate: the reasons for 
these differences are clearly shown. Mrs. Fox effectively destroys the traditional stereotype 
of small states being merely helpless pawns in world politics; and she thus warns against 
underestimating their resilience and capacity for survival. Nevertheless, she maintains that 
‘for many situations of great-power pressure on a small state, the accomplishments of the 
European neutrals in this study probably represent the limits of success which any small 
state could hope to reach under similar circumstances’. 

Such guarded comments and the constraints of case study are thrown off, as promised, 
in the last chapter, ‘The Influence of Small Powers’, which is pithy, aphoristic, and 
synoptic. Having headed each chapter with an appropriate quotation from Machiavelli, 
Mrs. Fox now dons his cloak. Yet ‘Old Nick’ can be a dangerous mentor; and while Mrs, 
Fox is, of course, completely free of her exemplar’s tendentiousness, one wishes that, 
unlike him, she had ranged more widely in her case studies and so formulated her maxims 
from more than merely five European examples. Outside Europe the fortunes of Argentine, 
Mexico, Egypt, Thailand, and Persia, to name but a few, would repay careful study; while 
in Europe alone Switzerland, Portugal, Eire, Greece, Yugoslavia, and the Vatican offer 
further fascinating material. But it would be ungrateful and unfair to end on such a note, 
for this is apparently only Mrs. Fox’s entrance into what has been hitherto a relatively 
neglected field; and as she is now writing a book about the relations between great and 
small powers in the cold war, students of international relations will await this with interest. 


Mr. Tunstall’s paper is a tour de force. In a mere sixty-eight pages, and in ten brief 
sections, he has described and appraised with great lucidity and incisiveness the main 
features of the post-war defence arrangements entered into, or opposed by, the several 
members of the Commonwealth. Coming soon after his admirable chapters in the latest 
volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire, Mr. Tunstall has now portrayed 
a hundred years of Empire-Commonwealth defence problems. 

Geographical disunity and firm insistence on full political independence by Common- 
wealth members has increasingly ruled out the possibility of anything which might be 
called a Commonwealth Defence system. The age of Imperial soliloquy has given way to 
one of Commonwealth colloquy, and Empire-Commonwealth history in defence matters 
is a story of the progressive disintegration of Imperial Defence—which was never a 
system—until the eventual compulsions of the cold war divided the Commonwealth into 
the committed and the non-aligned. Mr. Tunstall deftly describes and comments in turn 
on cach of the defence arrangements with Commonwealth membership, taking shrewd 
account of intra-Commonwealth tensions and weighing the varying proportions of strategy 
and domestic politics. He has covered fairly familiar ground, but he has done so witha 
freshness and perception that deserves careful reading and thought. This paper, the sixth 
from London University’s Institute of Commonwealth Studies, takes a worthy place in the 
series. 


IV 


By definition, a world power is concerned with all the world all the time, the price of 
predominance being eternal vigilance. The comprehensiveness of American interests is well 
illustrated in Paul E. Zinner’s carefully chronicled collection of Documents on American 
Foreign Relations 1958, which is the companion volume to Richard Stebbins’s Survey of 
the United States in World Affairs 1958—reviewed in the February 1960 number of this 
journal. For the United States 1958 was a year of acute political crisis, perhaps one of the 
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most important years of the cold war, and though successive shocks brought forth demands 
for agonizing reappraisals, there were few signs that significant policy changes were actually 
made. Mr. Stebbins’s book recorded the policy paralysis; Mr. Zinner’s book enables one to 
follow the contrasting and considerable vocal accompaniment, as voiced on both domestic 
and international platforms, and gives also the major recitations from the year’s other 
important revues. 


University of Leicester PETER LYON 


BOOK NOTES 


W. HAMILTON’s new version of Plato’s Gorgias (Penguin Books, pp. 149, 3s. 6d.) is lively 
and accurate, and is preceded by a clear and adequate introduction. 

A new volume in ‘Travaux D’Humanisme et Renaissance’ (Librairie E. Droz, Geneva) is 
Guenter Lewy’s Constitutionalism and Statecraft during the Golden Age of Spain: A Study 
of the Political Philosophy of Juan de Mariana S.J. (pp. 199, N.P.). Mr. Lewy’s concern is 
to see certain of the important conceptions and doctrines subscribed to by Mariana, such 
as the state of nature, the right of resistance, and tyrannicide, in their settings in sixteenth- 
and early seventeenth-century Europe; and he notes, as the aspects of Mariana’s thought 
that should be emphasized, the secular character of his philosophy, his concentration on 
the problems of Spain rather than on the religious controversies of his time, and his concern 
to restore a medieval constitutional tradition. There is a long bibliography of the manuscript 
materials and published writings of Mariana and works of commentators. 

In Saints in Arms (Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 150, 
25s.) Leo F. Solt examines the relations between Puritanism and democratic ideas in 
Cromwell’s army by reference to the views of Cromwell’s chaplains, and argues that on most 
counts these Puritan views must be reckoned authoritarian rather than democratic. 

The second volume, edited by Lucy S. Sutherland, of The Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke has now appeared (Cambridge University Press and University of Chicago Press, 
pp. xxii + 567, 90s.). It covers the period July 1768 to June 1774, and contains much material 
to justify the editor’s comment on Burke (as the author of Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Discontents) that although ‘he was at this time neither a leader in his party nor 
their eminence grise his contribution was . . . both notable and entirely individual’. 

Professor Alfred Cobban’s Edmund Burke and the Revolt Against the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury has been out of print for some time and very hard to obtain. A new edition has now 
been brought out (Allen & Unwin, pp. xiv+280, 18s.). Professor Cobban has made only 
minor changes in his text, but says in a new short preface to this edition that had he been 
rewriting the book now he would ‘moderate an occasionally too severe criticism of the 
tighteenth century’ and would emphasize more than he did that ‘the basic affiliations of 
Burke are with Locke and Montesquieu, and not with the historic school of law and the 
idealist philosophers of the nineteenth century’. 

A study of a neglected aspect of Tocqueville—his views as a deputy on foreign and 
colonial policy—is presented in Mary Lawlor’s Alexis de Tocqueville in the Chamber of 
Deputies (The Catholic University of America Press, pp. xi+201, $2.25). 

The Classical Liberalism, Marxism, and the Twentieth Century by Overtoun H. Taylor 
(Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. viii +122, 28s.) consists 
of four lectures given by the author at the University of Virginia. Dr. Taylor argues that 
‘the liberal philosophy of the Enlightenment was not the antithesis, but a revival and 
limited revision and new, further development of the basic ideas about the true, moral 
order to be realized in human lives and societies, carried on from medieval Thomism’. But 
the pre-Marxian socialists in turn were ‘true heirs of the Enlightenment’, and in Marx 
himself are to be found, along with exaggerations and distortions, some important correc- 
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tives to nineteenth-century liberal economic thought; and the developments of Marxism 
and Communism in more recent times have been ‘contrary to what Marx expected’. None 
the less, modern Communism thrives in part because of weaknesses in modern Liberalism, 
not the least of which are the lack of faith in reason and the lack of comprehensive theory. 
The task of Liberalism today, therefore, ‘is really that of further modernizing, or revising 
in adjustment to all the newer elements of modern life and knowledge, the still essentially 
true and wise principles of the classical liberalism’. 

Leo Strauss’s volume What is Political Philosophy? (The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
pp. 311, $6) contains reprints of various articles and reviews by the author, not all of which 
have been available in English before. These range very widely, to include, for instance, 
essays on ‘How Farabi read Plato’s Laws’ and on ‘Maimonides’ Statement on Political 
Science’. Students of political theory in this country may be particularly interested in two 
of the essays, one on Raymond Polin’s Politique et philosophie chez Thomas Hobbes and 
one on von Leyden’s edition of Locke’s Essays on the Law of Nature; and among the shorter 
notices that may interest them are those on the new 1939 edition of Vaughan’s Studies in 
the History of Political Philosophy, Cassirer’s The Myth of the State, and Gough’s John 
Locke's Political Philosophy. 

The thirteenth Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture in the University of Cam- 
bridge was given by Michael Polanyi under the title Beyond Nihilism and the text of the 
lecture is available in pamphlet form (Cambridge University Press, pp. 37, 3s. 6d.). 

A very full account of the history and place in the modern world of papal diplomacy is 
given by an associate editor of America, Father Robert A. Graham S.J., in Vatican Diplo- 
macy (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+442, 60s). 
This is a work begun in the Graduate Institute of International Studies of the University 
of Geneva. The author has drawn on the resources of various foreign ministry archives and 
there is a useful bibliography. 

Cambridge University Press has brought out A Short History of France to the Present 
Day (pp. ix +222, 20s.) which is a companion volume to their Short History of Germany, 
1815-1945 published in 1959. It is based on material and maps from a handbook published 
for service use by the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty, and there are contri- 
butions from Professor D. W. Brogan, Professor Herbert Butterfield, Sir Ernest Barker, 
and others. The material has been edited by J. Hampden Jackson, who has also added a 
chapter bringing the book up to 1958. 

‘The revolutionary period within the area of Western Civilization’ between 1760 and 
1792 is surveyed in R. R. Palmer’s The Age of the Democratic Revolution, vol. i (Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxfozd University Press, pp. x +534, 45s.). Status antagonisms 
of ‘aristocracy’ and ‘democracy’ and political conflicts between surviving quasi-feudal 
institutions and centralizing autocracies in France, Geneva, the Habsburg dominions, 
Sweden, Poland, Britain, and America are described and analysed. Stress is laid on the 
American theory of the people as ‘constituent power’ creating and determining political 
institutions, and on the forces culminating in the great revolution in France. Some rare 
political documents are printed in appendixes, and copious footnotes doubtless foreshadow 
a comprehensive bibliography in the concluding volume. 

An interesting and informative collection of documents on the Stamp Act crisis is 
provided by Edmund S. Morgan in Prologue to Revolution (North Carolina University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 164, 16s., paperback). Acts and debates of 
Parliament, resolutions and petitions of Colonial conventions, plaints of royal governors 
and British merchants, American and English pamphlets and one (British) broadside ballad 
give new insights into Early American and Imperial history, and show how the controversy 
over sovereignty, taxation, representation, and political agitation for agitation’s sake fore- 
shadowed riot, rebellion, war, and imperial disruption, mainly because the conflicting 
interests were uncompromisingly standing on ‘rights’ and ‘privileges’ heedless of the poli- 
tical obligations these entailed. 

Ernst Wangermann’s From Joseph II to the Jacobin Trials. Government Policy and 
Public Opinion in the Habsburg Dominions in the Period of the French Revolution (Oxford 
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University Press, pp. viii+212, 25s.) is an illuminating study of a critical phase in the 
history of the Habsburg monarchy. The central theme is the discrepancy between Joseph II’s 
enlightened absolutism and the political ambitions of the non-privileged orders without 
whose co-operation Joseph’s aims were unattainable. Wangermann makes an important 
contribution to our understanding of the failure to achieve political and administrative 
reform in the Habsburg lands. 

The two volumes of M. Dorothy George’s English Political Caricature (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; vol. 1 (to 1792), pp. xii+237 and 96 pages of plates, 70s.: vol. 2 (1793-1832), 
pp. xii +275 and 96 pages of plates, 70s.) provide extremely interesting background material 
for those concerned with British history between the Great Rebellion and the first Reform 
Act. The text very ably relates the account of the prints and the artists to the events of the 
times and justifies the sub-title ‘A study of opinion and propaganda’. The two volumes are 
handsome and the reproductions are very clear. 

Edmund Burke had singularly little influence in Irish affairs, apart from keeping alive 
the issue of Catholic relief, but he retained many contacts with the land he had left at the 
age of twenty-one. It is useful to have them traced in Thomas H. D. Mahoney, Edmund 
Burke and Ireland (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiv+ 
413, 42s.), which is full (perhaps too full), fair, and simple-minded. 

A detailed view of a political crisis must remain a matter of special interest to the student 
of politics and history. It is good fortune to obtain one so clear and so judicious as F. S. L. 
Lyons, The Fall of Parnell, 1890-91 (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. xii+ 363, 42s.). On the 
circumstances of the fall, though there is new detail, there is not great novelty in the general 
picture of events, but nowhere has so much evidence been sifted so impartially. The second 
half of the book, covering from December 1890 to October 1891, has much more that is 
new. The implications of Parnell’s fall from leadership and the split in his party are traced 
in Ireland, England, and America, and the abortive Boulogne negotiations for a reconcilia- 
tion are clarified. Though much new material is used, several significant collections of 
papers were not available. Future students may still be able to add something; but, for 
most purposes, Dr. Lyons’s treatment is a thoroughly scholarly and effective one. 

Brief biographies of twenty Irishmen, especially when given as broadcast talks, might 
not seem to be the best signposts to political and cultural change in Ireland between 1891 
and 1916, but, under the editorship of Conor Cruise O’Brien, revolutionaries are recollected 
in unexpected tranquillity and something like a coherent impression emerges in The 
Shaping of Modern Ireland (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. vi+ 201, 25s.). The biographies 
have often something of the inconsequence of the spoken word but also the raciness of 
good talk: they have sometimes the imbalance that comes from watching the relentless 
clock, but, too, the paring off of the inessential. The series was well worth publishing, 
slight though most of the individual contributions inevitably had to be. 

Asa foil to the process of federal constitution-making the evolution of the South African 
Union has been a favourite subject for study. But such study has necessarily, on the political 
side, been somewhat superficial, and the analytical treatment of the constitution has lacked 
areally authoritative background. This, Professor L. M. Thompson has now provided in 
The Unification of South Africa, 1902-1910 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, pp. xvi +594, 50s.), 
Which is admirably full, impartial, and well-balanced, and is based on a mass of new 
material in South Africa and, to a much lesser degree, in England, the Public Record Office 
alone, of major repositories, remaining closed to him. It is interesting that he should con- 
clude that a federal solution would have had a better chance of producing concord in 
South Africa than the Union so hardly fought for by Smuts, Botha, Merriman, and Steyn. 

Power, Public Opinion and Diplomacy, edited by Lillian Parker Wallace and William C. 
Askew (Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University Press, pp. xiv + 421, 65s. 6d.), 
isa set of essays by his former students in honour of Professor E. Malcolm Carroll, dealing 
with various topics in diplomatic history between 1846 and recent times. 

Henry Holt & Co., on behalf of the Eagleton Foundation, Rutgers University, have been 
publishing since 1958 a number of pamphlets under the general title Case Studies in Practi- 
cal Politics, These provide a great deal of information on specific issues (e.g. the nomination 
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of Charles E. Bohlen as ambassador to the Soviet Union) not available between hard covers 
or even in articles, and help to give students a ‘feel’ for American politics normally obtained 
only by study of The New York Times. Among the titles so far published are Non-partisan 
Election: A Political Illusion? by Morris A. Harder (about a hotly contested city com- 
mission election in Wichita, Kansas, in 1957); Congressional Campaign: Maine Elects q 
Democrat by John C. Donovan; The Rise of the Democratic Clubs in California by Francis 
Carney; Republican Primary Flight: A Study in Factionalism by Rhoten A. Smith and 
Clarence J. Hein (about the 1956 quarrel over the renomination of the Republican Governor 
of Kansas); The Monroney Resolution. Congressional Initiative in Foreign Policy Making 
by James A. Robinson; A Legislative Campaign for a Federal Minimum Wage (1955) by 
Gus Tyler, director of the Political Department of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Each pamphlet contains about 13,000 words. The price is not stated. 

One of the most interesting features of American political life has been the emergence 
of a Republican challenge in the South comparable, so some observers think, to the begin- 
nings of Democracy in the North. The superficiality of the analogy between New England 
in the 1920’s and the South in the 1950’s becomes apparent from J. Joseph Huthmacher’s 
lively Massachusetts People and Politics 1919-1933 (Harvard University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, pp. 328, 52s.). 

It may be thought that enough people have given their impressions of the United States 
without the need for such an anthology as As Others See Us: The United States through 
Foreign Eyes edited by Franz M. Joseph (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. 360, 48s.). But the twenty contributors to this volume, while they 
include old American hands like Professors Brogan and Aron, are drawn from all parts of 
the world and show the United States in much broader perspective than usual. Some unity 
of theme is provided by three questions each contributor was asked to answer. 

An American case study of an unusual kind is undertaken in Old Age Political Behavior 
by Frank A. Pinner, Paul Jacobs, and Philip Selznick (University of California Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, pp. xi+352, 48s.). The centre of the study is one 
particular organization—the California Institute of Social Welfare—and the relations 
between its members and its leader, ‘a political entrepreneur’; but the authors are led from 
this into wider questions, for instance, the position of the aged in the political life of the 
United States, and the dynamics of leadership in a group of this kind. 

Two new books on Canada add perspective to an understanding of the politics of the first 
Dominion, Professor Kenneth McNaught’s biography of J. S. Wordsworth, A Prophet in 
Politics (Toronto University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 339, 48s.). It was 
not only the British Labour Party which ‘owed more to Methodism than to Marxism’. The 
same is partly true of the Canadian Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (C.C.F.) of 
which Wordsworth, a former Methodist Minister, was the founder. In 1899 Wordsworth 
visited England to study politics at Oxford and to investigate the slums, and his comments 
on both of these formative experiences are recorded in Chapter Two. Movements of Political 
Protest in Canada, 1640-1840 by S. D. Clark is a book of 518 pages (Toronto University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 52s.) which analyses the frontier spirit common 
to the United States and Canada and explains why it regularly met defeat. An economist 
and sociologist, the author, unlike many Canadian historians, emphasizes the similarities 
in American and Canadian history. 

Students of Canadian history at the end of last century and the first quarter of this 
century will also wish to read Public Servant, the Memoirs of Sir Joseph Pope edited and 
completed by Maurice Pope (Oxford University Press, pp. 312, 36s.). Sir Joseph Pope 
biographer of Macdonald, friend of Laurier, and creator of the Department of External 
Affairs, prepared a record of his life which he completed to 1907—nearly twenty years 
before he gave up office. His son has edited this manuscript and has added an account of 
his father’s remaining years from his notes and papers. 

The Rebels by a member of the foreign staff of The Economist, Brian Crozier, is the 
outcome of the author’s visits to Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, Cyprus, and Algeria 
and his reflections on rebellions and rebels. It inquires into ‘the origins and causes of the 
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major armed insurrections since the end of the second world war’, and seeks ‘to introduce 
the major rebel leaders . . . describe certain techniques of rebellion and repression’ and 
consider alternative courses of action which might have averted the violent outbreaks 
described (Chatto & Windus, pp. 256, 21s.). 

From Heinemann come three books of the more popular type that sometimes helps to 
simulate interest in students. The first is The Spanish Pimpernel by C. E. Lucas Phillips 
(pp. 264, 18s.). In this the author of Cockleshell Heroes and other accounts of war incidents 
gives a chronicle of the activities during the Spanish Civil War of Captain E. C. Lance, 
DS.O. The second is The Great Decision by Michael Amrine (pp. 251, 18s.) which has the 
sub-title ‘The Secret History of the Atomic Bomb’. The third is Cyprus Guerrilla by Doros 
Alastos (pp. 224, 21s.). The author is announced as ‘an authority on Cyprus’ who ‘knows 
personally Makarios and other religious, political and military leaders’. The book narrates 
the course of affairs in Cyprus in the four years before the Ziirich agreements. It is profusely 
illustrated and an appendix gives the texts of the documents of the 1959 Cyprus Agreement. 

The inaugural lecture of Professor R. Y. Jennings, Whewell Professor of International 
Law in the University of Cambridge, has now been published—The Progress of Inter- 
national Law (Cambridge University Press, pp. 49, 3s. 6d.). C. Wilfred Jenks, in Human 
Rights and International Labour Standards (Stevens, pp. xvi+ 159, 25s.), is concerned with 
‘he action taken in recent years, particularly since the second world war, to promote and 
protect human rights by the formulation and application of international labour standards’ 
and he discusses this in terms of its relevance to the reconciliation of civil liberties with 
social discipline and the reconciliation of the claims of world order and of national com- 
munities. A short pamphlet edited by Professor A. L. Goodhart, The Migration of the 
Common Law (Stevens, pp. 39, 5s.), contains short essays based on talks given in the 
Overseas Service of the B.B.C. on the character of the common law, and on the common law 
in the United States, Australia, India, Israel, Ireland, and Canada. Vol. 3, No. 1, of The 
Oxford Lawyer is a special issue containing articles on various aspects of the reform of 
the law. 

New editions have appeared of Philip Selznick’s The Organizational Weapon, a Study 
of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics (Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, pp. xxii+350, $6) and 
W. Friedmann’s An Introduction to World Politics (Macmillan, pp. xiv +384, 30s.). Pro- 
fessor Selznick’s text (first published in 1951) is reprinted without alteration, but there is 
anew Preface in which the author briefly discusses ‘two aspects of the study that have raised 
problems for some readers’—the ‘logic’ of institutional analysis, and the relation between 
Communism and ‘mass society’. Professor Friedmann’s new (fourth) edition contains 
several revisions including a new chapter on European integration movements and organiza- 
tions, a substantial rewriting of the account of world population, the power conflict, Asia 
and Africa, and alterations to bring the appendixes and reading list up to date. 

Considerations of space require us to give very brief treatment to the following books on 
avariety of topics in politics and on the margin of politics—Professor Finer’s Anonymous 
Empire has appeared in German translation as Die Anonyme Macht (Westdeutscher 
Verlag, pp. 171, DM 10.50). A. W. Martin and P. Wardle on Members of the Legislative 
Assembly of. New South Wales 1856-1901 (Australian National University, pp. xii+249, 
25s. 6d. (A)) give biographical notes in alphabetical order and a list of ministries. 
Duitsland 1945-1955 (pp. 248, N.P.) by H. W. Sandberg is a privately printed text of a 
doctoral thesis on the division of Germany. It is in Dutch, with a short English summary 
atthe end. Adrian C. Mayer: Caste and Kinship in Central India (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Pp. Xvi+295, 35s.) gives a picture of the caste system in a particular village and its sur- 
rounding region. Margaret Digby’s The World Co-operative Movement first published in 
the Hutchinson University Library in 1948 now appears in a revised edition (pp. 192, 
12s, 6d.), The work of The Liverpool Council of Social Service, 1909-1959 has been 
recounted by that organization’s secretary, H. R. Poole (Liverpool Council of Social 
Service, pp. 100, 5s.). Various essays on education by Sir Richard Livingstone have been 
— together under the title The Rainbow Bridge (Pall Mall Press, pp. vii+176, 

5. 6d.) 
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The Irish Institute of Public Administration (12 Leeson Park, Dublin) has begun a series 
of pamphlets called ‘Administrative Procedure Series’ with Notes for Interview Boards by 
T. J. Barrington (pp. 32, 2s. 6d.). Compiled as they have been ‘as a by-product of much 
discussion by officials on selection problems’ these notes contain much sound advice. There 
is a short reading list, and some specimens are given of forms for career summary, report, 
assessment, &c. 

The Oxford University Press has continued its publications for the Institute of Race 
Relations with two paperbacks, The Belgian Congo: Some Recent Changes by Ruth Slade 
(pp. 55, 5s.) and Racial Problems in Soviet Muslim Asia by Geoffrey Wheeler (pp. 66, 6s,). 

New journals received include World Justice, a quarterly published by the Louvain 
University Research Center for International Social Justice. (There is also a French edition 
Justice dans le Monde.) Ordinary subscriptions are 300 Belgian Francs, or the journal may 
be had free by subscribers (of 500 Belgian Francs) to the Association for International 
Social Justice, which has been formed to provide intellectual and financial support for the 
Research Center. The address in either case is 100, Avenue des Alliés, Louvain, Belgium. 
There are ‘national consultors’ of whom the English representative is Professor Michael 
Fogarty of Cardiff. The first issue states the programme of the journal and has articles on 
‘World Justice’, ‘The Earth Can Feed its People’ (by Colin Clark), ‘Social Aspects of 
German Economic Development’, ‘Thinking about Asia’, ‘Events and Trends’ (a survey 
of some recent literature), and an extensive bibliography under the headings ‘General’, 
‘Ethnic Psychology’, ‘Philosophic Systems’, ‘Ethics’, ‘Moral Theology’, ‘Christianity and 
World Order’, ‘Sociology’, ‘Sociography’, ‘Political Science’, ‘Law’, ‘Social Welfare’, ‘Edu- 
cation and Social Life’, and ‘Biography’. 

We have also received Vol. iii, No. 4 of the quarterly Revista de Ciencias Sociales 
published by the Social Sciences College of the University of Puerto Rico. (Annual subscrip- 
tion $3: separate numbers $1.) This is entirely in Spanish, but the Editor arranges transla- 
tion and is anxious to have contributions from English writers. The number before us has 
translations of articles by Edward Shils and David Easton. 

A further new journal is Current Thought on Peace and War, a quarterly digest of pub- 
lished materials and research in progress concerned with problems of world order and 
conflict (The Institute for International Order, 11, West Forty-second Street, New York, 36. 
Annual subscription $5: separate numbers $1.50). The contents are arranged under the 
following main headings—Conflict and Order in International Relations’, ‘Framework of 
International Relations’, ‘Force in International Relations’, ‘East-West Relations’, ‘Current 
Crisis Areas and Issues’, ‘International Economic Stability’, ‘Institutions Concerned with 
Research’, ‘Supplementary Sources’. The separate entries vary considerably in length, some 
being substantial abstracts of up to 400 words, others giving simply title and author. 

Recent UNESCO publications include two items in the series ‘The Race Question in 
Modern Science’—Race Relations and Mental Health by Marie Jahoda (pp. 48, 2s. 6d) 
and The Jewish People by Harry I. Shapiro (pp. 84, 3s. 6d.). No. 12, 1960, of the series of 
‘Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences’ is a selected and annotated bibliography by Jean 
Viet on New Towns (pp. 82, 5s.). The 1959 Basic Facts and Figures relating to ‘education, 
culture and mass communication’ is available (pp. 198, 15s.). Vol. Ixi, No. 2, of the Inter- 
national Social Science Journal carries a series of articles on ‘Teaching of the Social Sciences 
in the USSR’, vol. xii, No. 2 contains articles on ‘The Social Sciences and Peaceful Co- 
operation’ and it also contains notes by W. H. Morris-Jones and J. Barents on the IPSA 
Round-Table discussions at Opatija in September 1959, and vol. xii, No. 3, contains articles 
on ‘Technical Change and Political Decision’. Each volume costs 10s. Vol. ix, No. 4, of the 
International Political Science Abstracts is available (Blackwell, 12s.) and so are vol. viii of 
the International Bibliography of Sociology (pp. 319, 30s.), vol. vii of the International 
Bibliography of Economics (pp. 528, 53s. 6d.), and vol. vii of the International Bibliography 
of Political Science (pp. 354, 30s.). 
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